DECEMBER 


SIGl  ENGL  TAKES  TO  THE  AIR  AT  SUN  VALLEY,  IDAHO 


You  never  skied  in  a 


more  beautifully  made  boot! 
.  .  .  because  its 


inforced  inner  boot,  coun¬ 
tered  supports  inouter  boot. 


All  the  skill  of  the 
Swiss  Bootmaker  goes 
into  these  faultlessly 
fitting  Henkes!  Su¬ 
perbly  made  of  the 
finest  of  leathers . . . 
designed  by  experts . . . 
and  manufactured  by 
professionals  in  the 
fine  art  of  ski  boot 
craftsmanship. 


Ruade  .  $49.50  Fitmaster  $46.50  Super  .  .$42.50  Victor  .  .$29.95  Junior  .  .$15.95 


a  free  ski  trip  to  Switzerland. 
See  your  dealer  for  details! 


NORTHLAND  SKI  MANUFACTURING  CO 


BEGIN 


NORTHLAND  SKI-FREE 
SAFETY  CABLE  SKI  BINDER 

The  safety  binding  that  is  internationally 
known  for  its  superior  safety  features.  There’s 
no  need  to  worry  with  Ski-Free.  They  hold 
securely  and  give  perfect  control,  yet  release 
instantly  with  a  twist  or  upward  thrust  of 
your  boot.  It’s  the  finest  insurance  against 
twists,  sprains  or  breaks,  yet  Ski-Free  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  bindings. 


Look  for  the 
Deer  Head  Trademark 

Send  for  FREE  book  on  how  to  ski 


120  NORTHLAND  PARK  •  NORTH  ST.  PAUL  9,  MINNESOTA 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  SKI  MANUFACTURERS 
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SKI 
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PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

Fomous  skier's  village  af  foot  of  Lourentian’s  highest 
peak.  Most  complete  ski  resort  in  the  east.  Lodge,  Inn 
&  Cottoges  with  rates  from  $10.00  A.P.  5  lifts  with 
Chair  Lifts  at  your  door.  Ernie  McCulloch  directs  Ski 
School.  All-Expense  Leorn-to-Ski  Weeks  from  $77.00, 
meals,  lodging,  Ski  School,  lift  tickets.  40  miles  of 
trails.  Dancing  nightly,  fine  cuisine.  Reserve  nowl 


CHATEAU  BEAUVALLON 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

Small  informal  $ki  lodge,  fine  cuisine  and  cocktail 
lounge,  miles  from  Mont  Tremblant.  Two  and  four 
room  cottages  with  bath,  $8-$15  per  person,  American 
Plan.  Special  weekly  rates.  Transportation  to  and  from 
the  chair  lifts.  Write  for  folder  or  telephone  St.  Jovite 
223.  Henry  C.  Stokes,  owner. 


GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

ST.  JOVITE,  P.Q. 

80  miles  northwest  of  Montreal  on  Route  11.  Four  miles 
from  Mont  Tremblant.  T-Bar  lift  on  Sugar  Peak,  100 
yords  from  Inn.  Miles  of  ski  trails,  home  of  Snow  Eagle 
Ski  School — Skating — Sleighing — Riding,  etc.  Genial  at¬ 
mosphere — Dancing — Rates  $7-$10.50  with  meals — Inquire 
obout  LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEK  SPECIAL  RATES.  Write  for 
new  Kodochrome  Folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  17.  Harry 
Wheeler,  Host  and  Manager. 


MANOIR  PINOTEAU 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblont,  the  East's  top  ski  center. 
Luxurious  living  .  .  .  superb  French  cuisine  .  .  . 
spacious  lounges  and  a  cozy  club  serving  the  best  in 
long  or  short  glasses.  Proctice  slope  just  behind  the  hotel 
with  easy  to  hondle  rope  tow.  For  the  expert — Two 
chair  lifts  and  a  “T"  bar.  Rates  $9  to  $17.50  doily 
A.P.  Folder.  Ski  School.  Write  or  wire  Mont  Tremblant  9, 
P.Q,  Phone  St.  Jovite,  P.Q.,  157. 


THE  TREMBLANT  CLUB 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

The  Tremblant  Club,  a  rambling  log  building  facing 
famous  Mont  Tremblant.  Superior  accommodations  and 
friendly  atmosphere.  The  finest  skiing  area  in  Quebec. 
Your  hosts,  Slim  and  Ruth  Lindsay.  Rate  $8-$15  per  doy 
American  Plon,  meals  included.  For  reservations  write 
The  Tremblant  Club,  Mont  Tremblant,  Quebec.  Ask  for 
new  folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  224. 


HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

^  A  Newly-owned  and  managed  by  Roger  Baervoets,  former 
assistont  manoger  of  Mt.  Royal  Hotel  and  for  17  years 
at  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  Capacity  75.  $S.50-$7 
American  Plan,  $35*$40  weekly.  Truly  French  cuisine 
and  friendly  atmosphere.  5  minutes  to  lifts.  Tel.  St.  Jo¬ 
vite  28  Ring  4. 

..  CHALETS  DES  CHUTES 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

^  cozy  comfortable  little  inn  well  known  for  its  super 
cuisine  and  friendly  atmosphere.  Located  within  minutes 
of  Tremblanfs  chair  lift.  Extremely  moderate  rates— 
-  $6-$8  daily.  New  cocktail  lounge,  orchestra.  Cottages 

with  private  showers  available.  Leo  Samson,  Proprietor. 
Tel.  65-2. 


VILLA  BELLEVUE 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

Ski  lodge  and  motel  just  2  miles  from  Tremblant,  V, 
mile  from  Gray  Rocks.  Free  bus  to  lifts  and  tows.  All 
winter  sports.  A  gay  French-Canadian  resort,  famous  for 
food  and  hospitality.  Dancing  nightly  in  cocktail  lounge. 
From  $6  A.P.  in  Lodge,  $10  A.P.  in  motel.  Gertrude 
Donnelly,  345  Madison  Ave.  (12th  8.)  N.Y.  17. 


DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

At  bose  of  Mont  Tremblant  north  choir  lift.  Famous  Sissy 
Schuss,  Devil's  River  ond  Lowell  Thomas  runs  converge  at 
our  sun  deck.  Moximum  skiing  at  minimum  rates.  Ameri- 
can  Plan  cottage  and  rooms  $10-$12.  French  cuisine.  Also 
bunkhouse  ot  $1  per  night  (bring  your  sleeping  bag).  All 
privileges  and  focilities  of  Mont  Tremblant  lodge.  Write 
John  O’Reor,  Mgr.,  Devil's  River  Lodge  c/o  Mont 
Tremblant  Lodge,  P.Q. 


LA  SAPINIERE 

VAL  DAVID,  P.Q. 

Cozy,  comfortoble,  60-room  hotel  &  cottages,  set  in  o 
snow-bcwl  ot  1055-ft.  elevation.  Fomous  for  food.  Fully 
licensed.  French-Canadian  otmosphere.  AAA  Member.  T- 
bar,  tows,  trails,  sleigh  rides,  etc.  Ski  school  directed 
by  Toni  Welch  from  the  Tyrol.  $7-$10  A.  P.  Folder.  In¬ 
quire  for  "Leorn-to-Ski  Weeks"  rotes.  John  Dufresne, 
Prop.  Tel.  Val  David  500. 


THE  CHANTECLER 

STE.-ADELE-EN-HAUT*  P.Q. 

"One  of  Canada's  Outstanding  Resort  Hotels.'*  Open  365 
days  yearly.  Superior  modern  facilities,  pleasant  service 
and  unusual  surroundings  are  enjoyed  by  participants  in 
snow  sports  and  "on-lookers"  of  all  ages.  Curling 
Rink.  All-inclusive  weeks  include  a  choice  of  skiing  or 
curling.  For  rates  and  illustrated  folder  write  Box  173, 
E.  A.  Marin,  General  Manager. 


CHALET  COCHAND  , 

SWISS  CHALETS  A 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q.  /  ^ 

Swiss-operoted.  Informal.  All  ski  slopes  &  trails  at  front 
door.  T-bar  &  tows  privately  operated.  Famous  ski 
school.  Skiing  for  novice  &  expert.  Rotes,  incl.  meals, 

$7-$11.  Special  Ski  Weeks,  oil  inclusive,  $59.  Write 
Louis  S.  Cochond,  Prop. 


LAURENTIDE  INN 

STE.  AGATHE-DES*MONTS,  P.Q. 

Luxurious  resort,  center  of  Lourention  activities  and 
February  Carnival  5  minutes  from  Mt.  Kingston  Lift. 
Rope  tow  and  ski  school  at  door.  Novice  and  expert 
skiing.  $8.50-$13  A.  P.  SKI  HONEYMOONS  (Room  with 
Bath),  7  Days,  6  Nights.  All  meals  from  $130  FOR 
TWO.  All-expense  SKI  WEEKS  from  $59.75  per  person. 
Folder.  Write  or  phone  K.  W.  Harrison,  Ste.  Agathe  391 
or  (N.Y.)  LO  5-1115. 


JASPER-IN-QUEBEC 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q. 

FREE  TO  WEEKLY  GUESTS;  4000-ft  T-bor  (75  ft.  from 
lodge)  and  400-ft.  tow,  with  priority  on  both.  Special 
attention  to  beginners  of  all  ages.  FREE  INSTRUCTION 
DURING  LEARN-TO-SKI  WEEKS— Dec.  13-26;  Jan.  3-30; 
March  13  on.  $9.50-$12  (with  both)  A.P.,  in  lodge  or 
electrically  heoted  cholets.  For  folder,  ski  map,  write 
P.O.  Box  1003  or  tel.  St.  Donat  57. 


MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 

MONT  GABRIEL,  P.Q. 

Top-flight  skiing  for  the  advanced  skier  or  the  novice 
on  1,000  acres  of  the  finest  hills  in  the  Laurentians. 
Ultra-modern  Constam  T-Bor  lifts,  novice  rope-tow,  lawn¬ 
like  slopes  and  trails.  Franz  Gab!  Ski  School.  Main  club¬ 
house  and  separate  cottages,  American  plan,  cozy  rooms, 
many  with  fireplaces,  superb  cuisine.  For  reservations 
write  or  wire:  Mont  Gabriel  Club,  Mont  Gabriel,  P.  Q. 
Tel.  Ste.  Adele  9-3547.  N.  Y.  Telephone  WOrth  2-0096. 


STE.  ADELE  LODGE 

STE.-ADELE-EN44AUT,  P.Q. 

A  distinctive  year-round  resort  atop  a  quaint  French- 
Canadian  village  just  45  miles  north  of  Montreal. 
Famous  open  slopes  *40"  ond  "80",  equipped  with  4 
rope  tows,  coble  lift  and  Ski  Chalet,  are  on  Lodge 
estate.  Full  enjoyment  for  novice  or  intermediote.  Ski 
School.  Famous  "Red  Room"  for  evening  fun.  $8-$11 
A.P.  Mr.  Husson,  Manoger. 


ALPINE  INN  and  COHAGES 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

Luxurious  Lourention  resort,  where  skiing  is 
I  1  ot  its  best.  Gentle  slopes  for  the  novice  \ 

Twin  Slopes  to  thrill  the 
Y*®^**^  expert.  Two  modern  ski  tows.  Spacious 

lounges.  Cozy  bor.  Charming  chalet  and  12  ir* 
cottages.  One  hour  from  Montreal.  Write  or  '  - 
wire  for  reservations,  or  contact  your  travel  agent, 

Ski  School.  Rates  $10.50-$16.  A.  P.  Vernon  G.  Cordy, 
President. 
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THE  ALPINA 


$29^* 


V 


NORDICA’s  popular  priced  Model  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  leather,  solid  double-stitching  all  around. 
Designed  for  skiers  who  prefer  a  lighter- 
weight  boot  that  will  stand  up  well. 


FROM  ITALY  I 

[hANDMAdII  Boots  by 

noRDicn 


PERPBa  FIT,., 
PBRFea  SUPPORT  . . , 
PBRFBCT  COMFORT  . . . 


THE  SESTRIERE 


$4200 


PERFf  CT  SKIING  I  i 


Same  last  and  same  high-quality  leathers  as 
the  Colo.  A  boot-within-a-boot  with  hard-sup- 
port  features  built  on  the  OUTSIDE,  and 
extra-soft  padding  around  top  and  ankle  to 
make  you  feel  most  comfortable  INSIDE. 


covo 


o'-'< 


ZENO  COLCT 


THE  ECO  mad*  bi  Italy 

t  For  "aftor  -  tkiing"  comfort. 
^  Smart  styling  in  suodo  loath- 
ort  with  hand  piping  and 
E '*  cropo-rubbor  solos  eombinos 
A  with  snug  fur  or  flooco  lining 
^  in  this  watorproof  "aftor-ski" 
shoo. 

a  varioty  of  lovoly  colors 
modols  in  both  Ladios’  from 

Mon*s  Sizos.  $9.95 


-ev- 


iiBi 


Distributed  by 


BECONTA 


N 


Alto  EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF: 
SEEFAB  Stool  Ski  Polot-AXARKER  AUTOAAATIC 
Ski  Bindings— Italian  Silk  Ski  Scarfs— I'AIFINA 
Italian  Hand  Knit  Swoators— Norwogian  Gromlins 
and  CHRISTIANIA  Caps-Norwogian  JANUS  Rag 
Socks— Canadian  Tow  Milts  and  olhor  aulhontic 
SKI  EQUIPMENT. 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 
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REGION  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


•  CONWAY 


•  JACKSON 


26,000  F««t  of 
Uphill  Traniportalion 


Smooth  SlopM 


Ski  Schools 


PUnty  of  Accommodations 


nen 


vcome 


ran^ 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN 
T-Bar,  Rope  Tow, 
Shovel  Handle 
Arthur  Doucette's 
Jackson  Ski  School 


THE  SKIMOBILE 
Home  of 

Hannes  Schneider 
Ski  School 


THORN  MOUNTAIN 
Chair  Lift  & 
Thorn  Mountain 
Ski  School 


INTERVALE 
Slope  &  Tow 
Dick  Stimpson 
Owner-Manager 


IDLEWILD  CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 

THORN  HILL  LODGE  WHITE  TRELLIS  MOTEL 

WHITNEYS'  IN  JACKSON 

APPALACHIAN  MT.  CLUB  PINKHAM  NOTCH  CAMP 


EASTERN  SLOPE  INN 
SPRUCE  MT.  LODGE 
NEW  ENGLAND  INN 


CRANMORE  INN 
THE  HAWTHORNE 


PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN  DANA  PLACE 


For  further  details  see  Where-to-Stay  Directory  in  this  issue. 


CARROLL  REED  SKI  SHOPS 


JACK  FROST  SKI  SHOP 


TOM  HARRIS  SKI  SHOPS 
NO.  CONWAY  LOAN  &  BANKING  CO. 

Member:  F.D.I.C. 
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Hannes  Schmid'* 


Famous  ski  champions  and  instructors  like  Hannes 
Schmid  agree  that  Spalding  is  the  hig  news  in  skiing. 

Spalding  skis  incorporate  all  proven  features  of  skis 
across  the  world  with  many  new,  exclusive  Spalding 
achievements  such  as  patented  interlocking  edge  con¬ 
struction  with  offset  screw  holes.  Shock-absorhing  tip 
and  tail  section.  This  results  in  maximum  flexibility . . . 
and  durability  under  extremes  of  torsion  and  abuse. 

See  the  new  1954  Spalding  Ski  Parade  at  your  favorite 
ski  shop  —  Top-Flite,  Continental,  Air-Fute  and 
many  more  in  a  complete  range  of  prices. 


^member  Spalding 
advisory  staff 


GET  YOUR  COPY 


Interlocking 

Edge 

Construction 


"How  to  Core  for  Your  Skis"  contains  helpful  hints 
on  skiing  exercises,  waxing  instructions  and  ski  eti¬ 
quette.  Address  Dept.  21— A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros., 
Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
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January  3-9 
January  10-16 
January  17-23 
January  24-30 
Feb.  28  -  March  6 


March  7-13 
March  14-20 
March  21  -27 
March  28  -  Apr.  3 


\L/  Good  news  for  skiers!  This  popular  ptackage  is 
back  again.  Make  your  plans  for  any  of  the 
above  weeks. .  .enjoy  conifortable  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  Skiers’  Chalets,  all 
meals,  six  days  of  ski  les¬ 
sons,  unlimit^  use  of  ski 
lifts  in  operation,  all  the 
swimming  you  wish,  along 
with  dancing,  music  and 
evening  entertainment  — 

7  days  and  6  nights — for  without  Meals  $60.50 

the  one  low  price  of .  (rail  fare  extra) 


>92 


MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 


Address  Winston  McCrea,  Mgr.,  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho  or  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Room  1877, 
Omaha  2,  Nebr.,  or  see  your  local  travel  agent. 


OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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Subscription  Order  Form 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to 
Ski  Magazine  for 

□  3  years  at  $4.00 

□  2  years  at  $3.00 
□  I  year  at  $2.00 

In  thm  Ve  S,  and  PoBBOBBionOf  Canada  and 
the  Pan  Ammriean  Union,  Othar  ForaigOf 
add  SO  eeniB  per  year. 

□  Enclosed  is:  □  Bill  me  later 

$ - 

Underline  the  iBBue  of  Shi  Magazine  trilA 
Bohieh  you  trout  your  Buboeription  to  begin  t 
November^  December  i,  December  ISy 
January,  February,  March. 

Name  . 

Address . 


City . Zone.  . .  State.  . .  . 

New  subscriptions  require  at  least 
four  weeks  notice  before  the  first 
copy  can  be  mailed,  if  you  are 
mewing,  be  sure  to  give  both  your 
old  and  new  addresses. 
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RINGER 


the  smoothest . . 


...for  less 


van  Pelt  Photo 


Mt.  Baldy  Chair  Lift,  California ...  a  Ringer  Lift 


RINGER  swivel  chair  lift  for  RENO  SKI  BOWL 


For  maximum  capacity  and  convenience  m  trans-  Design:. Karl  Ringer,  Box  1330,  Reno,  Nevada 
porting  skiers  and  sightseers,  Reno  Ski  Bowl  chooses  Fabrication :  Sierra  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nevada 
the  Ringer  Swivel  Chair  Lift.  Construction:  Wes  Wiechman,  General  Contractor, 

Reno,  Nevada 


Loading  and  riding  are  conventional.  Unloading:  Riders  just  stand  up  and  Chairs  return  automatically  to  load- 

chairs  swivel  around  them.  ing  position. 
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^nglo  Scandinavian  Company 


LETTERS 


Former  U.S 
Olympic  team  racer 


Instructor,  Sun 
Valley  Ski  School 


Colorado 
ski  instructor 


Former  world 
champion  racer 


French  world 
champion  racer 


Sirs: 

If  the  existence  of  the  Scottish  Ski 
Club  comes  to  you  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  I  can  only  retort  that  I  was 
equally  unaware  of  your  magazine  un¬ 
til  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  prepared  to 
concede  that  the  loss  has  been  entirely 
mine. 

So  far  as  skiing  is  concerned,  Scot¬ 
tish  geography  suffers  from  one  seri¬ 
ous  defect.  Its  ailtitude  is  too  high  at 
the  bottom  and  too  low  at  the  top.  In 
spite  of  this  we  contrive  to  ski  on 
something,  even  if  only  wet  grass,  and 
approach  the  sport  in  a  sufficiently  ri¬ 
bald  frame  of  mind  to  enjoy  ourselves 
no  less  for  a  mere  deficiency  of  snow. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  we  publish 
a  private,  amateur,  fatuous  and  quite 
unsaleable  magazine  called  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Ski  Club  Journal,  of  which  I  have 
the  gross  misfortune  to  be  the  current 
Hon.  Editor — faute  de  mieux.  I  would 
like  to  have  your  permission  to  quote 
from  SKI,  however,  I  regret  that  in  re¬ 
turn  I  am  only  in  a  position  to  offer 
my  thanks  and  free  advertisement, 
neither  of  which  will  materially  benefit 
your  balance  sheet.  If  I  had  any  dol¬ 
lars  to  offer  I  would  in  any  case  con¬ 
vert  them  into  actual  skiing. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  our  last  club 
magazine  as  a  gesture.  The  nature  of 
the  gesture  I  leave  to  you  to  interpret 
according  to  your  upbringing.  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

Philip  N.  Rankin 
Dunbartonshire,  Scotland 

Hon.  Editor  Rankin’s  request  is 
hereby  granted  and  in  lieu  of  dollars, 
a  few  samples  of  Hon.  Johnny  Walker’s 
offerings  would  prove  quite  acceptable 
- — our  upbringing  being  what  it  is. 

Sirs: 

I  would  appreciate  having  my  mail¬ 
ing  address  changed.  I  realize  that  my 
new  one  is  awfully  long  and  involved, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  have  it  as  specific 
as  possible,  because  among  the  six 
hundred  residents  at  my  dorm  here 
at  the  University  of  California  there 
are  about  a  dozen  ski  bums  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  “borrow”  my  copy  from 
our  community  mail  box;  often  it  is 
weeks  before  it  first  reaches  me. 

Alan  W.  Benelisha 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


Require  no  painful  break- 
in  period  . . .  Designed 
for  skiability  as  well 
as  perfect  fit  and  comfort 
.  .  .  Complete  sponge 
i  soft  doeskin  inner  boot 
^  . . .  Extra  heavy  outside 
leather  construction. 


re  ST.  MORITZ 


MODEL  K-53 


Now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
U.S.A.  Complete  boot-within-a- 
boot  construction  .  .  Double 
thick  sides  .  .  .  High  ankle  de¬ 
sign  and  vorlage  cut  .  .  .  New 
achilles  bumper  pads  for  extra 
snug  heel  fit  .  .  .  Soft  sponge 
inner  lining  .  .  .  White  corru¬ 
gated  rubber  sole. 


Available  in  oui  Boston  and  San  Francisco 
warehouses  Send  for  free  catalog.  Dept.  M. 


'Raichle  is  the  of  Your  Equipment' 
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Sirs: 

We  have  distributed  the  magazines 
YOU  sent  us  and  would  like  to  subscribe 
to  200  copies  of  each  issue.  Payment 
will  be  through  our  correspondent  in 
Chicago.  I  thought  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  page  advertisement  we 
have  placed  in  the  Japanese  yearbook 
for  SKI.  Thank  you. 

S.  Ikeda.  President 
Maruike  Shoji  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kobe,  Japan 

The  page  appears  herewith.  Reads 
well,  don't  you  think? 


World-famous  slopes  now 
accessible  to  every  skier 
on  S-A-S  European  Ski  Trips 


e  now  ^95* 
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Sirs: 

Less  stemming  please!  For  ski  pu¬ 
pils  to  descend  an  open  slope  using 
only  stem  turns  is  a  nuisance  and 
spoils  the  fun  for  the  majority  of  ski¬ 
ers  on  the  hill,  by  breaking  up  the 
rhythm  of  the  normal  skier’s  descent. 
The  sharp  zigzagging  of  these  stem- 
mers  also  presents  the  constant  danger 
of  collision. 

Having  spent  several  winters  around 
the  resorts  of  eastern  Canada  above 
Montreal,  I  have  always  found  very 
little  stemming  indeed  to  be  seen  on 
the  slopes,  in  spite  of  the  modified  Arl- 
berg  technique  which  is  taught.  Visit¬ 
ing  New  England  ski  resorts  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  I  was  profoundly 
shocked  to  find  the  main  slopes  con¬ 
stantly  filled  with  people  performing 
these  stem  gyrations. 

Why  does  one  find  the  hills  of  east¬ 
ern  Canada  entirely  free  of  stem¬ 
ming?  Do  they  ski  better  up  there?  I 
do  not  believe  so.  The  answer  must 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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WRITE  for  new  Ski  Trip 
Folder  with  details  of 
these  tours  and  special 
offers  including 
"KneissI  Oslo"  Skis 
at  only  $30.00  de- 
livered  to  you  in  /  mSSj: 
Europe. 

Ask  your  trove/  agent 

to  help  you  plan  /  /  Ut 


_  W  “SKI  GANG” 

MifU/^£S  SnfBM 
Dept.  SM,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York 


Please  send  new  folder,  S-A-S  European  Ski  Trips 


Q  Also  send  me 
monthly  *'S'A 
SKI  NEWS’* 


Nomo 


Q  Whoro  con  I  i 
Worron  Millor 
film  ’’Ski 
Fonlosy*  ’? 


Addrost 


A  TRADITION  WITH  EXPERTS 


QUALITY 


CONSTRUCTION...OUTSTANDING 


FOR  VALUE 


FINE  FIT 


j  Letters 

j  {Continued  from  page  9) 

be  that  Canadian  skiers  never  or  rarely 
see  the  stem  turn  either  being  taught 
or  used,  considering  it  more  as  an  im¬ 
ported  Austrian  joke.  It  is  my  conten¬ 
tion  that  skiers  here  in  the  States  could 
greatly  profit  by  following  the  Cana¬ 
dians’  example. 

Richard  Bull  Smith  Emmet 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Why  waste  skiing  energy  carrying 
ski  poles?  Since  today  the  majority  of 
skiers  are  skiing  slopes  that  have 
T-Bars,  tramways  or  some  sort  of  up¬ 
hill  facility,  the  need  for  ski  poles 
has  become  outdated.  Certainly  many 
types  of  skiing  demand  poles,  such  as 
racing,  touring  and  climbing.  In  these 
circumstances  ski  poles  are  a  definite 
necessity  and  add  immeasurably  to  the 
ease,  skill  and  enjoyment  of  skiing. 

However,  there  are  many  practical 
reasons  for  not  carrying  ski  poles  on 
easily  available  slopes.  First,  they  are 
inconvenient  to  carry  on  any  type  of 
tow.  Second,  they  can  be  a  definite 
hazard,  if  mishandled,  to  other  skiers 
when  conditions  are  crowded.  Third, 
a  skier  should  properly  be  able  to 
control  his  skiing  without  ski  poles  as 
well  as  with  them.  Balance,  timing  and 
coordination  are  important,  but  the 
correct  achievement  of  these  in  skiing 
should  not  be  dependent  on  poles. 
There  are  again  the  exceptions  such  as 
gelaendesprungs  and  short  racing 
turns.  However,  competitive  events  in 
downhill  racing  or  slalom  could  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  without  poles. 

Last  and  most  important  is  the  fact 
that  skiing  without  ski  poles  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  experience.  Try  it  and 
see  how  much  lighter,  more  graceful 
and  less  inhibited  you  feel  even  on  the 
most  travelled  slopes. 

Ski  jumpers  have  eliminated  poles 
not  only  for  safety  but  also  so  that 
they  can  glide  farther  and  faster  with 
a  natural  balance,  which  is  certainly 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  beauty  of  this 
phase  of  skiing.  In  the  same  way  each 
skier,  whether  or  imt  he  jumps,  will 
experience  a  similar  sense  of  freedom 
by  leaving  his  poles  behind.  Try  it  and 
see  for  yourself! 

Pan  Smith 

Lakeville,  Conn. 

Being  desk  top  skiers  ourselves,  we 
can  easily  visualize  the  simple  maneu¬ 
ver  of  executing  a  kick  turn  sans  poles 
as  a  truly  exhilarating  challenge. 
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T  wo  delightful  new  creations  .  .  . 
‘‘The  Parsenn”  (upper  left)  and 
the  “St.  Moritz.”  Both  are  smartly 
tailored  in  Byrd  Cloth  with  match¬ 
ing  or  contrasting  trouser.  Cut  for 
action  and  figure  flattery.  At  bet¬ 
ter  stores  .  .  .  everywhere. 


Sirs: 

I’ve  been  meaning  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  material  you  are  using  in 
SKI.  Most  magazines  of  this  type  are 
written  by  persons  who  have  a  lot  of 
sincerity  and  would  like  to  write  intel¬ 
ligently,  but  who  are  handicapped  with 
lack  of  experience.  However,  your 
stories  ring  with  authenticity;  those 
who  are  doing  the  writing  know  what 
they’re  talking  about,  and  also  either 
know  how  to  put  it  on  paper  or  your 
editor  is  doing  a  fine  job  of  re-writ¬ 
ing.  Whichever  it  is,  SKI  Magazine  is 
one  every  skier  worthy  of  the  name 
should  read  from  cover  to  cover. 

F.  B.  Davison 
Vice  President 
Far  West  Ski  Association 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Sirs: 

We  are  enclosing  our  check  cover¬ 
ing  our  club’s  subscription  to  SKI  for 
the  coming  year.  We  are  pleased  that 
our  expansion  allows  us  to  subscribe 
for  ninety  members.  SKI  Magazine  has 
almost  become  our  club’s  bible,  and  has 
certainly  helped  us  grow.  Considering 
that  we’re  not  in  the  snow  country,  our 
growth  from  twelve  charter  members  in 
1950  is  very  pleasing. 

Robert  C.  Pugh,  President 
Cincinnati  Ski  Club 
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Sirs: 

I  learn  something  every  week  and 
sometimes  every  day.  But  my  educa¬ 
tion  on  corn  is  expanding.  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  popcorn,  sweet  corn,  the 
corn  that  grows  in  Iowa,  the  corn  of 
stage,  screen,  radio  and  TV,  corn  in 
advertising  and  promotion  and  good 
old  Kentucky  corn,  and  just  plain  corns 
of  my  own — now  you  tell  me  all  about 
corn  snow! 

Lisle  C.  Foster 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


We  could  also  tell  you  about 
“mashed  potatoes,”  but  we'd  rather 
not. 


Statement  of  Otenerthip, 

Required  by  ihm  Act  of  Congrof  of  August  24, 
1912,  mmondod  by  tho  Aet$  of  Moreh  3,  1933, 
md  July  2,  1946  of  SKI  publUhed  Novombor  1, 
Deeembor  1,  Doeombor  15,  Jmnuory  1,  Fobruory  1, 
mnd  Moroh  1  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  for  Oetobor  1,  1953. 

1.  Tho  nomo$  umd  oddret$09  of  tho  pubU$hor, 
editor,  monogimg  editor  mnd  bu$ino$»  monmgor  mrot 
Editor  ond  FubUehor,  W,  T,  Eldrod,  Hmnooor,  N.H., 
Nonaging  Editor,  D.  Trommino,  Hanovor,  N.B.,  mnd 
BusimctM  Monmgor,  K,  E,  Tanch,  Honovor,  N.B. 

2.  Thmt  tho  ownor  Ut  W,  T,  Eldrod,  Honovor, 
N.H. 

2.  Thmt  tho  known  bondholdore,  mortgmgooe  mnd 
othor  Bocurity  holdort  owning  or  holding  1  por 
c«fil  or  moro  of  totml  mmount  of  bonda,  mortgmgoa, 
or  othor  eoeuritioe  mrot  Nonm. 

(aignod)  K.  B.  Tanch 

Sworn  lo  ond  fubtcrlboBl  boforo  mo  30th  daty 
of  Soptombor,  1953.  C.  C.  HilU 

My  commiaaion  oxpiroa  Fobruory  10,  1955. 


Editorially 

Speaking 


The  teaion'i  newest  and  most  distinctive  ski 
accents  imported  by  Mont-Blanc  from  the 
Alpine  manufacturing  regions  of  Europe . . . 
exclusive  accessories  conceived  by  old-srorld 
artisans  embodying  the  newest  concepts  of 
fashion  and  function.  Ask  for  Mont-Blanc 
imports  at  leading  mountain  shops  and  ski 
counters  everywhere. _ 


In  this  issue,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  our  Associate  Publishers. 

Associate  Publisher” — that  is  SKI  Magazine  language  for  maid-of-all-work.  Our 
Associate  Publishers  are  required  to  talk  a  good  ski  and  ski  a  fair  ski;  they  must 
be  able  to  take  pictures,  write  and  ghostwrite  stories;  they  must  be  able  to  sell 
advertising,  pacify  irate  clients,  and  diplomatically  collect  overdue  bills;  they 
lick  stamps,  empty  waste  baskets  and  wipe  the  office  floors,  and  those  bulges 
in  their  hip  pockets  are  more  likely  than  not  subscription  books. 


HAND-BLOCKED  SCARF— imported  from 
Switzerlond.  Stunning,  hand-blocked  Alpine 
designs  on  rayon  or  pure  silk  bockgrounds. 
Articulately  hand-hemmed.  17''  square. ..pop- 
ulor  size  tor  verve  and  color  at  the  collor. 


With  our  A. P.'s  thus  scuttling  about  the  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  pin  them 

down,  to  make  them  hold  still  long 
enough  to  introduce  them  to  our 
readers.  That's  why  we  asked 
them  this  summer  to  send  us,  along 
^  with  their  reports,  a  picture  show- 

ing  them  at  work. 

Wolfgang  Lert,  who  directs  the 
— magazine’s  affairs  in  the  West  (you 
^  ^  might  have  seen  him  at  one  time 

mSII^S  coaching  the  U.C.LA.  ski  team, 

shooting  a  ski  film  for  one  of  Holly- 
^  wood’s  television  ski  shows,  or 

cartwheeling  down  the  slopes  of 
almost  any  Western  ski  area)  obliged  with  the  accompanying  photo  taken  at 
Mt.  Hood  in  mid-August.  It  shows  him,  as  he  claims,  "in  hot  pursuit  of  Timber- 
line  Lodge’s  advertising  manager.” 


B-11  FRENCH  GOGGLE  —  Famous  French 
design  vrith  two  interchangeoble  Rhodoid 
shields  of  lemon  ond  smoke-green.  Extremely 
lightweight  ptostic  construction.  Edelweiss  de¬ 
sign  snop-on  fasteners  for  ease  in  interchang¬ 
ing  shields. 


At  about  this  same  time  New  York  was  sweltering  through  its  history-making 
heat  wave  and  Dave  Rowan,  our  Eastern  man,  came  up  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  version  of  the  answer  to  the  oft- 
asked  question,  "What  does  your 
staff  do  in  the  summer?”  In  contrast 
to  the  informal  West,  Dave  is  obvi- 
ously  using  his 

splendor  and  the  full  dignity  of  his 
Princeton-Cambridge  background 
and  Ski  Club  of  Great  Britain  mem- 

bership  to  overpower  Peter  Prings-  ^  V 

of  New  York's  Norse  House 
Fred  Quanjer,  sports 

rector  KLM-Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 

As  our  columns 

is  well-nigh  impossible  to  resist  the 

unique  combination  of  British  diplomacy  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps-trained  per¬ 
sistence  found  in  our  Associate  Publisher.  As  Publisher,  I  enjoy  this  greatly. 


SEAUKIN  POUCH  with  mofching  belt. 
Shqds  snow  lik*  a  sqal.  In  both  noturol  and 
block-dyod  soolskin  with  contrasting  toother 
trim,  backing.  Also,  oM-soolskin,  natural  or 
block,  with  white,  black  or  red  leother  trim.. 
Size,  4  Vi"*  6". 


D.S.  (Downhill  Slolom)  GOGGLE — 

Favored  French  goggle,  lightweight  plastic 
with  three  interchangeable,  shatterproof 
shields  of  lemon,  smoke  and  orange.  Eosy 
on-ond-off  push-on  shields.  Perforoted  plastic 
side  vents  molded  to  fit  contour  of  heod. 


from  Inglei^,  ^ 
.  !-'ftpn«a  ond  SwMiarlond  :• 

IS30  S.  W.  Drive.  Partial^  i;  DregM 
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SWITZERLAND'S 

LEADING 

SKIING 

CENTER 


A  World-Famous  Winter  Sports  Resort  located  at  on  oltitude  of  4000  feet  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  towering  snowfields  and  mountain  runs  offering  on  unlimited  variety  of 
terrain  for  beginner  or  expert.  9  Ski  Lifts  having  a  total  length  of  45,000  feet  serve 
more  than  100  runs  down  from  the  surrounding  10,000-foot  peaks.  Combined  tickets 
good  for  all  lifts  reasonably  priced.  Excellent  hotels  from  $5.  per  day,  including 
meals  and  tips.  4  skating  rinks.  Daily  program  of  sports  and  social  events.  Average 
daily  sunshine  thraughaut  winter  8  hours.  Season,  December  IS-April  1.  For  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  folder  write;  Tourist  Office,  Gstoad,  Switzerland. 


Centef  Cntei-taiHineHt 
IN  A  WORLD  OF  SUN  AND  SNOW 


Two  hours  from  Berne  or  Lausanne  . .  .  Roods  open  all 
winter . . .  Wonderful  skiing  ...  9  ski  lifts  . . .  Curling  . .  . 
Skating  ...  Ice  Hockey  .  .  .  Bridge  . . .  Night  Club  with 
excellent  Band  .  .  .  Swiss  Ski  School  .  .  .  Skating  School 
. .  .  Kandahar  Club. 


All-inclusive  rates 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  AND  FREE  BOOKLET 
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E.  SCHERZ  —  MANAGING  PROPRIETOR 


^‘V/rzERlA'^^ 
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PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  BUDGET  CUTS  ARE  HITTING  SKIERS.  In  the  East ,  after  many  years 
of  confusion,  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  solved  the  problem  of  distribution  of  snow  reports 
to  press  and  radio  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  this  information.  The  bureau  worked 
closely  with  state  and  area  agencies  and  operators,  as  well  as  with  skiers  themselves, 
in  establishing  fair  standards  of  reporting  as  well  as  measuring  snow,  defining  its  types, 
and  making  this  information  readily  available  to  the  press  services.  It  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  benefit  to  skiers  and  operators  alike.  Now,  however,  the  whole  system  may 
be  scrapped.  The  Weather  Bureau  is  no  longer  able  to  provide  the  personnel  and  cost  for 
this  program  and  unless  lift  operators  and  state  agencies  vinderwrite  the  cost,  snow 
reporting  may  revert  to  the  unsatisfactory  status  of  pre-war  years.  .  .  . 


THE  FIRST  TRULY  NATIONAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  SKI  CHAMPIONSHIPS  will  be  held  at  Reno, 

March  6-7.  Campus  skiers,  long  the  backbone  of  competitive  skiing,  have  made  several 
attempts  to  stage  national  competitions  in  recent  years,  but  have  been  plagued  by  insuffi¬ 
cient  funds  at  times,  inconsistencies  in  rules  between  colleges,  and  other  factors. 
College  skiing  is  now  being  recognized  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
which  governs  all  other  college  sports,  and  uniform  rules  concerning  eligibility,  con¬ 
duct  of  a  meet,  and  scoring  are  being  established.  .  .  .  Les  Williams  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Laurent ian  Ski  Zone  of  northeastern  Canada.  Proposed  for  Canada's  FIS  team  at 
the  World  Championships  this  winter  in  Sweden  are  Ernie  McCulloch,  head  of  the  Mont 
Tremblant  Ski  School ;  Lucille  Wheeler,  Canadian  Olympian  who  has  recovered  fully  from 
a  shoulder  operation  during  the  summer ;  Dartmouth  student  Peter  Kirby;  last  winter's 
top  performer.  Bob  Richardson  (who  unfortunately  will  not  be  able  to  go  abroad),  Andre 
Bertrand,  Gene  Dyson,  Bill  Stevens,  Bob  Dawson,  Art  Tommy,  Anne  Hegtveidt,  and  Joanne 
Hewson.  Claude  Ricker  and  Clarence  Servold  have  been  elected  to  compose  the  cross¬ 
country  team;  Jacques  Charland,  Jack  Roocroft,  Jack  White  and  Ted  Hunter  are  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  jvunping  team.  The  annual  meeting  and  examination  of  the  Canadian  Ski 
Instructors  Alliance  will  be  held  at  Gray  Rocks  Inn,  St.  Jovite,  December  3-10.  Two  new 
Pomagalski  lifts  have  been  ordered  for  erection  at  Lake  Louise  and  Jasper  Park  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  .  .  . 

A  NEW  LIFT  ON  LITTLE  BROMLEY  brings  the  total  of  lifts  at  the  Manchester,  Vermont 
area  to  five  and  vastly  increases  its  facilities  for  beginners.  At  the  same  time,  this 
newly  graded  area  does  not  affect  the  terrain  for  intermediate  and  expert  skiers.  Owner 
Fred  Pabst  has  been  making  a  concerted  effort  to  provide  terrain  so  smooth  as  to  be  enjoyed 
by  skiers  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency,  but  also  to  cater  to  the  beginners  and  intermedi¬ 
ates,  along  with  those  more  advanced  in  skill.  The  Lord's  Prayer  slope  was  his  first  attempt 
to  do  everything  possible  to  combat  the  vagaries  of  New  England  weather  by  building  a 
slope  so  smooth  that  as  little  as  four  inches  of  snow  makes  for  good  skiing.  This  slope 
pcovetlso  popular  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  a  year  ago  to  give  some  of 
the  higher  trails  the  same  treatment.  This  program  was  continued  again  this  year  on  the 
old  slopes  and  trails  to  a  point  where  the  entire  area  now  resembles  golf  course  fairways 
and  to  anyone  who  has  not  visited  the  region  recently,  it  is  hardly  recognizable.  .  .  . 


EXTENSIVE  TRAIL  IMPROVEMENT  AT  MONT  TREMBLANT  is  the  big  news  there  this  year.  The 
Nansen  trail,  the  first  one  built  by  Joe  Ryan,  has  been  redesigned  by  Ski  School  Head  Ernie 
McCulloch  to  equal  in  width  the  popular  Sissy  Schuss  on  the  north  side  of  Tremblant. 

All  sharp  corners  have  been  eliminated  and  the  entire  trail  bulldozed  and  smoothed.  The 
Tower  trail  has  been  given  the  same  treatment.  Bill  Whalen  of  Toronto  has  been  named  to 
head  the  ski  patrol  there  this  winter.  .  .  . 


TERRY  PEAK  CHAIR  LIFT,  near  Lead,  South  Dakota,  in  the  Black  Hills,  is  ready  to  start 
its  first  full  season  of  operation  after  attracting  thousands  of  tourists  during  the 
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summer  and  fall  months.  .  .  .  Major  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  Santa  Fe  Basin  chair 
lift  in  New  Mexico  with  the  support  of  Joe  Juhan  of  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  the  moving 
force  behind  the  revival  of  the  Glenwood  area  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  lift  there  by  Heron 
Engineering.  .  .  .  The  many  friends  of  movie-maker  Warren  Miller  were  saddened  by  the 
news  of  his  wife '  s  death  recently.  .  .  . 

MO'E  THAN  185,000  SKIERS  USED  SIX  NORTHWEST  AREAS  LAST  SEASON  with  890  accidents 
reported,  according  to  Northwest  Region  Ski  Patrol  Association  figures.  The  areas  repre¬ 
sented  include  Mount  Baker,  Stevens  Pass,  Snoqualmie  Pass,  Ski  Acres,  American  River  and 
White  Pass.  491  sprains  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  hill  troubles  with  skiers 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  accounting  for  most  of  the  acci¬ 
dents.  Knees  and  legs  were  most  frequently  hurt,  with  soft  snow  and  buried  tips  being 
reported  as  the  greatest  causes  of  the  accidents.  Skiing  out  of  control  was  a  close  second, 
with  holes,  caught  edges  and  collisions  following  in  that  order  of  frequency.  .  .  . 

THE  FURKA  LIFT  AT  KLOSTERS,  which  together  with  the  Gotschnagrat  aerial  tram  pro¬ 
vide  rapid  access  to  Switzerland’s  famous  Parsenn  run,  has  undergone  some  important 
changes  during  the  summer  and  fall  to  increase  its  capacity,  according  to  Hans  Guler,  whose 
famed  Chesa  Grischuna  in  Klosters  is  well-known  to  skiers  the  world  around.  Hans  Heierling, 
Davos'  well-known  custom  ski  bootmaker,  is  installing  himself  at  the  Belvedere  Hotel  in 
Klosters.  .  .  .  Klosters  has  also  just  completed  a  new  ski  film  on  the  area.  .  .  . 

AUSTRIAN  RESORTS  ARE  MAKING  AN  ALL-OUT  BID  FOR  JANUARY  BUSINESS.  Rates  as  low  as  nine 
dollars  a  week,  including  room,  meals,  taxes  and  tips  are  being  offered  at  some  of  the 
lesser-known  areas  and  even  St.  Anton  in  the  Tyrol,  former  home  of  Skimeister  Hannes 
Schneider,  is  offering  an  all-inclusive  rate  of  as  little  as  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and 
a  top  rate  of  $33.60,  besides  a  fifty  per  cent  reduction  in  lift  rates  and  a  twenty  per  cent 
reduction  in  ski  school  tariffs.  .  .  .  Zurs  offers  a  five  to  six  dollar  daily  American  Plan 
rate  and  Kitzbuehel,  with  its  aerial  tramway  and  several  lifts,  has  dropped  its  prices 
to  $26.40  a  week  for  room,  meals,  tips,  taxes  and  use  of  all  lifts.  .  .  . 

A  NEW  ONE  HOUR  COLOR  AND  SOUND  FILM,  "SKIING  WITH  THE  BEST,  EAST  AND  WEST,"  is  being 
offered  to  clubs  at  a  nominal  rate  by  the  Mt.  Mansfield  Hotel  Company,  Stowe,  Vt.  Produced 
by  Sepp  Ruschp  with  photography  and  script  by  Bob  Bourdon  and  narration  by  Tony  Adams, 
the  film  covers  last  winter's  North  American  Championships  at  Stowe,  the  Nationals  at 
Aspen  and  the  Harriman  Cup  at  Sian  Valley.  .  .  .  The  New  York  City  Ski  Council  is  inaugurating 
a  Cross-country  Day,  which  is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  January  16  in  the  Manchester, 
Vermont  area.  .  .  .  Council  Chairman  Roland  Palmedo  announces  that  a  mulgawood  trophy 
has  been  donated  to  the  Council  by  the  Sydney,  Australia  Ski  Club  for  the  Council's  annual 
race  with  the  New  Jersey  Ski  Council.  .  .  . 

JOHN  JAY  ANNOUNCES  several  additional  dates  to  his  current  showing  of  "Cavalcade  on 
Skis."  His  Minneapolis  showing  will  be  at  the  Armory  there  instead  of  the  Auditoriiom, 
as  previously  announced,  on  December  15.  Other  new  dates  include  the  Harvard  Club  in 
New  York,  December  20;  Nashua,  N.H.  High  School,  January  11;  Philadelphia  Town  Hall, 
January  21;  Chicago's  Thorne  Hall  at  Northwestern  University,  February  3;  Chapin  Hall, 
Williamstown,  Mass. ,  February  9,  and  a  showing  of  the  Jay's  "Olympic  Victory"  at  Mt.  Hebron 
School,  Montclaim,  N.J.,  February  10.  (The  Worcester,  Mass,  show  scheduled  for  January 
13  has  been  transferred  to  Mechanic  Hall. )  If  you  see  the  Jays  in  hula  skirts  this  winter 
at  one  of  their  shows,  don't  be  surprised.  They  have  been  booked  for  22  shows,  all  in 
ten  days ,  in  Hawaii ,  the  early  part  of  this  month.  .  .  . 

WELL-DESERVED  TRIBUTE  was  paid  Roger  Langley  when  he  was  awarded  the  American  Ski 
Trophy  for  the  outstanding  contribution  to  American  skiing.  The  trophy,  given  annually 
by  G.  H.  Bass  bootmakers,  couldn't  be  in  better  hands.  Langley,  the  backbone  of  the 
National  Ski  Association  for  the  past  several  years  and  now  its  executive  secretary  after 
a  twelve-year  term  as  president,  not  only  handles  the  administrative  work  of  this  office, 
but  also  finds  time  to  edit  the  American  Ski  Annual  and  the  Eastern  Ski  Bulletin,  in 
addition  to  his  position  as  principal  of  the  Barre,  Mass.  High  Plains  School.  ... 
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SKIING  IN  SWITZERLAND 


Ski,  skate,  sled,  sunbathe — or  just  relax  in  a 
Swiss  winter-sports  center.  Here  are  six  to 
choose  from,  each  with  a  definite  personality 
of  its  own,  but  all  six  featuring  superb  sports 
facilities,  friendly  village  atmosphere,  home¬ 
like  hotels — plus  traditional  Swiss  hospitality! 


(6,000  fl.)  Fun  in  the  wn,  and  oflur  dorit. 

Brimming  with  Ih*  young  and  boautiful  of  four  conlinonli.  Outtlonding 
focilitios  for  all  rporti;  5  tkiliftt  lone  chair),  5  ico  rinki. 


(5,200  e.l  Ski  for  tunny  Iwurt  on  the  legendary 
Fartonn,  skate  endlessly  on  Europe’s  largest  rink,  enioy  unrivalled  equip¬ 
ment  for  every  winter  sport  in  this  storybook  Swiss  village,  famed  for 
friendliness  and  hospitality. 


(3,500  ft.)  Ski  from  the  lop  of  the 
world's  longest  double  chairlift,  or  down  glaciers  from  the  two  mile 
high  Jungfraujoch.  Relax  and  soak  up  the  sun  in  this  charming 
Bernese  Oberland  village. 


You’ve  dreamed  of  wintering  In  Switzerland— 
now  you  can!  Want  proof?  Set  up  your  normal 
winter  vacation  budget,  then  consult  your 
travel  agent*.  You’ll  be  amazed  how  far  a 
ski-dollar  goes  in  Switzerland,  where  hospital¬ 
ity  is  a  notionai  tradition. 

*Or  write  *he  Swiss  National  Trove)  Office,  661  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  10  VV.  49th,  New  York 


(4,000  ft.)  Now  linked  with  the  famed  Farsenn 
by  aerial  cableway,  this  sun..drenched  winter  paradise,  3  hours  from 
Zurich  Airport,  is  a  family  favorite,  featuring  gay  apres-ski  gel-logelhers 
for  the  younger  set. 


16,000  ft.)  Its  fabulous  reputation  is  woll 
deservedi  Olympic  bob  and  ski  runs,  new  lifts,  a  wide  choice  of  moder¬ 
ately-priced  hotels — still  the  favorite  among  discriminating  "young  med- 


I  SWISSAIR  Economy  tours  . 

I  The  “deal"  of  the  year — fki  abroad  for  the 

I  price  of  a  vacation  at  homel  Atk  yotir  travel 

I  agent  or  write  SWISSAIR,  10  W.  49th,  New 

I  York  City  for  details. 


W  15,300  ft.)  One  of  Europe's  scenic  wonders,  set 

like  a  lewel  at  the  foot  ef  the  towering  Matterhorn  ,  .  .  spectacular  glacier 
skiing  from  the  Gonergrat  through  mid-Jurwl 


WATCH  THIS  SPACE  EACH  MONTH  FOR  GOOD 
NEWS  ABOUT  SKIING  IN  SWITZERLAND! 


.  .  .  brings  new,  oil-winter  fun  to  moke 
Reno  more  entertoining  than  ever.  This 
tremendous  winter  sports  development  is 
only  20  miles  from  Harolds  Club  and  down¬ 
town  Reno  .  .  .  reached  by  easy- 
driving,  well-paved  highway.  ^ 


World’s  largest.  From  5,000  to  1 9,000 
visitors  daily.  Three  floors  of  thrills. 


Enjoy  wintar  days  on  Rano’s  ski 
slopes  .  .  .  glamorous  Rene 
nights  In  exciting  Harolds  ClubI 
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Made  by  experts  —  used  by  experts. 

For  top  performance  choose 

TYROL 

—  of  better  sport 
shops  everywhere. 


Newest  double  boot  the  “Arosa”  shown  on  the  new 
aluminium  “Tyrol  Boot  Press”.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  folder  of  all  “Tyrol”  and  “Krista” 
Skiboots  and  accessories. 


"Ski  Capital  of  the 
Laurentians"  offers 
its  weekly  guests: 

•  4000-ft.  T'bar  (75  ft.  from  Lodge) 

•  400-ft.  Tow  •  Priority  on  Both 

•  Meals  by  Famous  French  Chef 

•  Dancing  Nightly  in  Cocktaii  Lounge 

$9.50-$  12.00  (with  bath)  A.P. 

‘LEARN-TO-SKI”  WEEKS  I  n  A  rv  F 

8  Days  —  7  Nights  —  All  Meals  I  l_|  V  1^  L 

PLUS  SKI  INSTRUCTION  111111 

Within  these  dates:  I  I  I  L 

Dec.  11'26;  Jan.  3-30;  After  Mar.  13  ■  ^  U  E  B 

In  Main  Lodge — As  Little  As  ■  - 

$79.90  I  $99.90 

H  &  C  Woter  |  Compl.  Both  l/u 


Send  for 

SKI  HONEYMOON 
FOLDER  “W" 


come  to  La  Province  de  Quebec 


Here  you  will  enjoy  your  favorite  winter  sport  at  its  best. 
Bright  sparkling  snow,  clear  dry  air.  brilliant  sunshine. 
You  will  be  welcomed  in  lYench-Canada  with  old-time 
hospitality  in  comfortable  modem  inns  and  hotels. 


To  help  plan  your.;Wlnter  racatlon,  write  today  for  your 
free  copy  of  “SKI  IN  QUEBEC,”  address— ProTlneial  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau.  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  (jity,  Canada; 
or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N  Y.  & 
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^^3  ' 


RENO 


TH6  SIGQE5T  tiTTLE  CITy  10  THE  UUORLO 


by  Wolfgang  Lert 


^during  the  recent  past.  Every 

Baldy  development,  fifty  miles  from 
biggest  new  deal  in  the  U.S.  And  this 

of  the"  country  is  a  hop,  skip  and 

jump  for  the  average  Los  Angeles  Aerial  view  of  Slide  Mountain  shows  location  of  two  new  chair  lifts  extending 
commuter,  and  the  far-ranging  Cali-  ***«  P®'-'**"*  '«»  *®  9,700-foot  peak.  T-Bar  at  right  serves  Mt.  Rose  Bowl 

fornia  skiers  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
will  undoubtedly  consider  Reno  Bowl 
as  being  just  about  on  their  doorstep. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
Reno  will  be  only  a  California-Nevada 
ski  area.  Reno  is  easily  reached  by 
transcontinental  highways,  bus  lines, 
railroads  and  airlines,  and  it  is  an  easy 
twenty  to  thirty  minute  drive  from  the 
town  to  the  ski  area.  At  present,  the 
slopes  and  facilities  are  of  a  magni¬ 
tude  and  future  potential  to  lift  the 
Reno  Bowl  definitely  into  the  class  of 
ski  areas  of  national  caliber. 

The  slopes  of  the  new  Reno  Ski 
Bowl  are  by  no  means  unknown  to 
those  who  have  followed  western  ski¬ 
ing  for  some  years.  They  lie  on  the  up¬ 
per  reaches  of  Slide  Mountain,  a  broad- 
shouldered  peak  of  over  9,700  feet, 
overlooking  Lake  Tahoe  on  one  side, 
the  broad  Washoe  Valley  and  Reno  on 
the  other.  Slide  Mountain  is  one  of  those 
peculiar  peaks  that  seem  to  draw  snow 
like  a  magnet;  October  skiing  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  possibility,  November  skiing  al¬ 
most  a  certainty,  and  the  last  snow 
patches  don’t  leave  the  mountain 
until  late  July  or  August.  The  snow  is 
good  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  It 
seems  as  if  the  wet  Pacific  winds  are 
stripped  of  their  moisture  as  they  cross 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  by  the  time 
they  reach  Slide  Mountain,  they  drop 
a  white  blanket  of  a  very  desirable 
powdery  texture. 

These  advantages,  plus  the  presence 
of  big,  open  slopes  of  all  gradients 
and  exposures  first  brought  the  racing 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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RENO’S  GOT 
EVERYTHING! 


This  Season’s  Gift  to  Western  Skiers  Makes  the 
Fourth  in  Four  Years — All  of  Major  Importance 


Virginia  Street,  the  lively  ‘‘Broadway”  of  Reno,  sparkles  like  a  Roman  candle 
and  offers  more  entertainment  per  sqnare  foot  than  any  other  ski  resort  in  U.  S. 


“Snow  Busses”. . .  For  Fun 

Packaged  Tours  Have  Given  Thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
Their  Introduction  to  the  Hills  Beyond  Central  Park 

by  Charles  Jacobs 


Happy,  city*boand  New  Yorkers  prepare  for  departure  on  bus  laden  with  equipment 


SKIING  in  New  York  City,  long  sim¬ 
ply  the  subject  matter  of  many 
jests  and  fodder  for  sports  columnist 
Jimmy  Cannon’s  vitriolic  barbs,  has 
become  an  active  and  popular  reality. 
No  longer  does  the  occasional  enthu¬ 
siast  slip  off  by  car  beyond  city  limits 
for  his  snowy  revels,  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  forbidding  station  masters,  caustic 
passengers  and  rather  bewildered  ine¬ 
briates  on  the  daybreak  subway  sched¬ 
ule.  Today,  thousands  of  skiers  flee 
their  metropolitan  confines  by  car, 
subway,  bus,  train  or  plane.  In  fact, 
on  the  Westside  “Dawn  Express”  each 
Sunday,  the  bleary-eyed  stay-outs  are 
usually  far  outnumbered  by  the 
already  enthusiastic  and  smiling 
“Norsemen.” 

The  popularity  of  skiing  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  City,  a  phenomenon  of  the  last 
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five  years,  is  attributable  to  several 
factors:  the  invasion  of  highly-fash¬ 
ioned  ski  togs  into  the  winter  sports¬ 
wear  departments  of  most  leading 
stores,  the  national  development  of 
the  sport  and  the  launching  of  “Pack¬ 
age”  ski  weekends.  To  the  latter  goes 
much  of  the  credit. 

As  early  as  1939  bus  companies 
recognized  ski  tours  as  a  sure-fire  way 
of  increasing  charter  business  during 
the  slow  winter  months.  Andy  Tonko- 
nogy,  director  of  Ski-Scape  Tours, 
claims  that  year  as  his  starting  date. 
Previous  to  that  Herman  Vogel  of  Ski 
Bird  Tours  had  initiated  package  tours 
by  car,  for  his  groups  were  never 
large  enough  to  require  a  bus.  Both 
operations  have  since  grown  into  lead¬ 
ing  tour  companies.  Tonkonogy  esti¬ 
mates  that  he  has  carried  over  50,000 


skiers  since  his  company’s  inception 
and  Vogel  is  the  City’s  largest  opera¬ 
tor  today. 

Charles  Post,  now  director  of  the 
Post  Ski  School  and  Shop,  was  also 
among  the  early  tour  operators.  He 
had  been  a  recreational  skier  for 
many  years,  getting  his  first  taste  of 
instructing  when  he  was  forced  to  take 
over  a  class  for  a  friend  who  broke  a 
leg.  Post  continued  to  instruct  after 
this  trial  attempt  and  eventually 
landed  in  the  tour  business.  He  be¬ 
gan  operations  shortly  after  the  war 
in  ’46  when  the  business  at  last  began 
to  soar  and  is  now  one  of  the  East- 
side’s  leading  tour  operators. 

Very  few  of  the  major  operators 
are  non-skiers.  Most  bring  with  them 
a  background  of  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  skiing  and  instructing.  Vogel,  for 
example,  was  intercollegiate  champion 
of  his  native  Switzerland  in  1935  and 
’36  and  later  a  member  of  the  Tenth 
Mountain  Division  during  his  hitch  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  Henry  Rist,  head  of 
the  Parallel  Ski  School,  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  partner  of  Remy  Leclere,  an 
exponent  of  the  Allais  technique.  Ton- 
konogy’s  skiing  included  competitive 
and  instructional  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  while  Joe  Ritter  sports 
a  background  of  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  these  fields.  Harry  Val- 
lin  and  his  partner  Lars  Cordh  of  the 
Scandinavian  Ski  School  are  native 
Swedes,  who  arrived  in  this  country 
five  years  ago  with  medals  won  in 
Swedish  downhill,  slalom  and  cross¬ 
country  events. 

With  tour  business  rising  annually 
as  high  as  fifty  per  cent,  six  major 
operators  are  expected  to  haul  regular 
trips  as  far  as  the  Laurentians  this  sea¬ 
son.  Capacity  business  in  predicted, 
for  participation  in  package  trips  has 
grown  quickly  and  steadily.  Last  sea¬ 
son,  an  estimated  12,500  travelled  by 
bus  for  weekends  of  slope  fun,  while 
close  to  19,000  used  the  package  facil- 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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Baltimore  Aeronautical  Engineer  Combines 
Steel,  Aluminum,  Plywood  and  Plastic  to 
Produce  the  Nation’s  Most-Discussed  Ski 


by  Harold  Jackson 


At  drawing  board.  Head  solves  problems  of  design  and  manufacture 


aluminum  (special  high-alloy  aircraft 
aluminum  called  75  St)  then  a  layer 
of  crosscut  tapered  plywood,  then  a 
lower  layer  of  aluminum  with  re¬ 
cessed  spring  steel  edges  and  finally 
black  phenolic  plastic  to  cover  top 
and  bottom  and  both  sides.  Each  of 
these  layers,  including  the  spring  steel 
ribbon  edge  and  metal  nose  and  tail 
inserts,  has  to  be  cut  to  measure  and 
coated  and  re-coated  with  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  fusing  glue.  Then  the  whole 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Leg  Fracture  Story 

Causes  Varied  Comment 

Wichita  Doctor’s  Scientific  Study  of  Torsion  Force  Required  to 
Break  Leg  While  Skiing  Brings  Flow  of  Mail  Across  Editor’s  Desk 


Ed.  Note:  The  November  issue  of 
SKI  carried  an  article  on  page  25  en¬ 
titled  “I  Fractured  29  Legs!”  by  Dr. 
Charles  Rombold  of  the  W ichita  Clinic. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  article 
has  heretofore  caused  so  much  con¬ 
structive  comment  among  our  readers. 

In  an  interest  to  obtain  statistical 
data  on  the  amount  of  torsion  force 
required  to  fracture  a  leg.  Dr.  Rom¬ 
bold  scientifically  crushed  twenty-nine 
cadaver  legs  in  a  machine  designed  for 
this  express  purpose.  In  brief,  he 
found  that  “the  average  force  required 
to  produce  a  fracture  was  736  inch 
pounds.  An  additional  fifty  per  cent 
safety  factor  was  adopted  arbitrarily 
which  reduced  the  average  force  to  368 
inch  pounds  which  was  accepted  as  a 
safe  amount  of  torsion  force  which 
could  be  applied  to  a  leg  without  prob- 
abil'ty  of  fracturing  it.”  In  tests  made 
among  existing  release  bindings  it  was 
found  that  the  average  force  required 
to  release  was  235  pounds,  which 
represents  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
strength  cf  the  average  leg. 

The  most  extensive  comments  were 
received  from  Roland  Palmedo,  well- 
known  New  York  skier,  Earl  Miller,  of 
the  Miller  Ski  Co.,  manufacturer  of  the 
Hanson  binding.  Bill  Parrish,  eastern 
distributor  of  the  U.  S.  Star  binding 
and  Harold  zur  Nieden,  inventor  of  the 
Star  binding  and  the  lone  member  of 
the  Dutch  '50  Fis  team. 

I n  general,  these  three  men  point  out 
that  the  doctor  does  not  take  sufficient¬ 
ly  into  consideration  the  weight  of  the 
skier  and  the  strength  of  his  bones. 
Likewise,  they  all  agree  that  the  speed 
with  which  the  torsion  force  is  applied 
has  a  very  considerable  bearing  on 
whether  a  leg  fractures  or  a  binding 
releases,  and  that  this  point  was  too 
simply  bypassed  with  the  statement: 
“Regardless  of  the  speed  at  which  the 
force  is  applied,  the  safety  release  will 
give  way  before  the  leg  will  fracture.” 
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KRAUS  CONCURS 

Dr.  Hans  Kraus,  prominent  New 
York  surgeon  and  skier,  who  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  top  authority 
on  ski  fractures,  has  this  to  say  of 
Dr.  Rombold’s  article: 

“I  think  that  the  article  sounds 
quite  logical  and  may  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  safety  bindings.” 


“I  get  the  impression  that  Dr.  Rom¬ 
bold  has  assumed  that  a  simple  torsion¬ 
al  force  is  the  only  one  causing  frac¬ 
tures,  and  that  fractures  are  the  only 
leg  injuries,”  states  Palmedo.  “Without 
going  into  detail,  it  seems  apparent 
that  other  simple  or  compound  stresses 
can  also  cause  fractures  as  well  as 
other  injuries,  such  as  dislocations  and 
sprains.  How  then  is  it  sound  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  binding  re¬ 
leases  at  not  above  a  certain  torsional 
force  it  is  a  ‘truly  safe  binding’.  This 
seems  to  me  a  gross  over-simplification. 
Would  the  skier  not  be  over-complacent 
if  he  thought  he  was  ‘probably  safe?’ 

“Although  the  author  refers  to  the 
‘speed  u  ith  which  the  force  is  applied,’ 
I  have  the  feeling  that  his  conclusions 
on  this  point  are  not  entirely  sound. 
However,  I  know  nothing  about  dy¬ 
namics,  so  can’t  be  categorical.  I  seem 
to  remember  that  the  force  of  the  im¬ 
pact  varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  Also,  I  re¬ 
member  that  when  you  want  to  break 
a  stick,  you  can  do  it  far  more  easily 
by  snapping  it,  than  by  the  application 
of  a  steady  force.  Also,  is  it  only  the 
bones  that  resist  torsional  stresses  or 
do  the  surrounding  muscles  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  too?” 

Earl  Miller  writes  that  “It  is  very 
gratifying  to  see  someone  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  field  taking  some  of  their  valuable 
time  to  aid  the  problem  of  skiing 
safety  which  is  so  important  to  our 


sport.  This  article  brings  forth  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information.  ^ 

“The  average  of  736  pounds  to  frac¬ 
ture  a  cadaver  leg  on  a  front  lateral 
overhead  sheer  release  is  certainly  very 
close  to  all  the  data  which  I  have  col¬ 
lected.  In  fact,  it  confirms  every  test 
we  have  ever  run  on  front  overhead 
lateral  sheer  release;  however  it  still 
neglects  the  pounds  of  pressure  re¬ 
quired  to  release  at  many  other  angles 
— such  as  lateral  roll  release  which  can 
fracture  the  metatarsus  with  much  less 
than  736  pounds  of  pressure,  or  the 
straight  overhead  release  which  stands 
a  great  deal  more  than  736  pounds. 

“It  can  also  be  noted  in  practical 
terms  that  if  the  pressure  is  straight  up 
or  straight  down  on  the  foot,  the  bones 
naturally  ean  stand  a  great  deal  more 
pressure  than  if  force  is  applied  as  in 
the  lateral  roll  release,  which  is  the 
same  as  turning  one’s  ankle. 

“One  can  jump  up  and  down  with 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  and  not  injure 
the  foot.  At  the  same  time,  to  turn  the 
foot  on  its  side  and  put  any  unusual 
amount  of  weight  on  it  can  do  much 
damage. 

“It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  a 
binding  which  breaks  from  an  absolute  , 
solid  position  breaks  more  instantly, 
safely  and  eleanly  than  a  binding 
which  has  to  gradually  ‘tension’  itself  i 
out,  as  is  the  case  in  all  bindings  with 
a  cable. 

“It  is  my  hope  that  more  of  our  ski¬ 
ing  physicians  will  continue  to  do  re¬ 
search  in  this  very  important  field.  If 
we  are  to  make  skiing  a  safer  sport,  we 
need  the  help  of  men  such  as  these  who 
are  best  qualified  to  carry  on  research 
and  who  have  the  facilities  to  make 
exacting  tests  such  as  this  very  fine 
work  just  completed. 

“I  am  sure  I  express  the  feelings  of 
the  vast  majority  of  skiers  when  I  say  | 
‘thanks’  to  Dr.  Rombold  for  the  valu-  j 
able  informationhe  has  made  available.”  ^ 
{Continued  on  page  59)  i 
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Sun  Valley  Ski  Club’s  Jack  Reddish  Displays  the  Form  That  Made  Him  the  Second 
Highest  Placing  American  in  the  Slalom  and  Giant  Slalom  of  the  ’52  Olympics. 
Cutting  Through  Alta’s  Powder,  His  Feet  Hidden  by  Snow  Spray  and  Body  Bent 
Double,  He  Swings  His  Left  Shoulder  Through  While  His  Right  Hand  Bites  Snow. 


Our  pet  spot  to  enjoy  a  beer  and  watch  the 
H'orld  go  by  was  The  Chalet’s  front  porch 


Swix,  Sohms  or  Metro?  It  would  sometimes 
take  the  morning  to  arrive  at  a  decision 


The  Quebec  landscape  fell  away  behind  • ; 
as  we  rode  the  T>Bar — made  for  twosonjfti 


LAURENTIAN 
HONEYMOON  ON  SKIS  i 

by  Joan  and  Kurt  Rohde 


Two  hundred  ond  fifty  miles  and  ten  hours  after  the  minister's  benedicition 
we  arrived  at  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge  in  sub-zero  weather  to  find  our  cabin 
buried  in  snow,  but  sprinkled  with  moonlight.  This  was  to  be  our  home  for 
a  week,  where  against  the  advice  of  all  our  well-wishers,  we  hod  come  to 
spend  our  honeymoon,  of  which  not  one  hour  was  regretted  by  either  of  us. 


We  often  ate  lunch  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  so  as  to  just 
sit  and  bask  in  the  sun,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  anywhere 


The  deep  snow  in  front  of  our  icicle-covered  cabin  was  well 
trodden,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  snowball  skirmish 
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At  the  end  of  the  day  we  would  toast  our¬ 
selves  before  an  open  fire  .  .  .  Perfection? 


The  Sipendable 

Hotdan 


7y?e  / 


^JS.S1S^ 


m 


LAMPOONIST  Holden  and  Jim  Shorff's  vitriolic  brush  combine 
to  remind  all  of  us  of  a  few  points  of  ski  etiquette  ...  the 
Lineup  Buster  is  as  common  as  ants  at  a  picnic;  he  (or  she)  is 
never  content  to  take  his  proper  place — that's  for  suckers  only. 
Counting  on  the  apathy  of  skiers  in  a  tow  line,  he  manages 
by  some  artful  dodge  to  sneak  into  the  line  well  ahead  of  his 
rightful  place. 

The  Chalet  Skier  talks  skiing  like  an  expert  all  week  at  the 
office,  impatient  to  tie  on  his  slats  and  skim  the  slopes.  Upon 
arrival  he  never  gets  further  than  the  nearest  bit  of  feminine 
lovliness  and  the  advance  propaganda  dissolves  like  ice  cream 
on  a  July  day.  While  fresh  powder  and  brilliant  sunshine 
beckon,  this  unpleasant  character  prefers  the  cocktail  lounge. 

The  Ski  Stomper  abounds  wherever  there  are  tow  lines.  He's 
always  edging  ahead  in  the  line  even  if  the  queue  is  closed 
up  tighter  than  a  church  in  Moscow.  If  he  isn't  climbing  up 
someone's  back,  he's  taking  the  varnish  off  other  people's  skis. 

The  Moaner,  a  miserable,  wet-blanket  spoil-sport,  ruins  any 
ski  party.  “Last  weekend  snow  conditions  were  much  better," 
is  one  of  his  favorite  cries.  Often  he  focuses  his  critical  atten¬ 


tions  closer  to  home.  Usually  it's  an  ache  or  a  pain,  or  maybe 
cold  feet.  The  Moaner's  companions  soon  are  regretting  that 
his  complaint  is  not  of  a  more  serious  nature — like  a  broken 
neck  and  double  fracture  of  both  legs  .  .  . 
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Skiers  head  for  the  gentle  slopes  under 
the  Cedars,  of  which  less  than  400  remain 


The  Tiny  Country  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  in  Western  Asia  is  Fast  Becoming 
The  Scene  of  Considerable  Ski  Activity 


Lebanon: 


Land  of  Cedars  and  Open  Slopes 


The  best  way  to  gel  around  in  Bei¬ 
rut  is  by  taxi.  The  fare  to  any  point 
in  the  city  is  fixed  by  law  at  one 
Lebanese  pound,  equivalent  to  thirty 
cents.  A  “service  taxi,”  shared  with 
four  other  passengers,  costs  nine 
cents.  A  taxi  to  the  Cedars,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  passengers,  will  run 
about  fourteen  dollars.  I  was  forced 
to  alter  my  plans  for  reaching  the 
Cedars  that  morning  when  the  clerk 
reported  the  road  had  been  closed  by 
a  heavy  snow  storm  during  the  night. 

It  wasn’t  until  Friday,  March  13, 
that  I  taxied  out  of  Beirut  with 
Charlie  Jacobs,  Time  and  Life  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  his  wife.  We  drove  north 
over  the  coast  road  through  thick 
groves  heavy  with  large  ripe  oranges 
and  past  monuments  commemorating 
military  expeditions  dating  as  far  back 
as  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

We  left  the  coast  at  Tripoli,  mo¬ 
tored  east  over  a  winding  asphalt 
road  through  olive  orchards  for  five 
miles,  then  started  our  ascent  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


The  ancient  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
which  furnished  the  strong  tim¬ 
bers  for  Solomon’s  temple  and  tower¬ 
ing  masts  for  the  great  Mediterranean 
fleets  of  Tyre  and  Egypt — the  beauti¬ 
ful  “Cedres  du  Seigneur,”  of  which 
less  than  400  remain,  are  gaining 
fresh  renown  as  the  center  of  a  new 
and  exciting  ski  area. 

With  its  thousands  of  acres  of  tree¬ 
less,  snow-packed  mountains  and  nu¬ 
merous  sun-soaked  beaches  for  almost 
year-round  swimming,  a  winter  holi¬ 
day  in  the  Republic  of  Lebanon  can 
be  a  grand  adventure  for  the  brave, 
a  thrilling  experience  for  the  curious, 
and  a  challenge  to  the  uninitiated. 

My  ten-day  junket  to  the  Cedars 
started  at  Frankfurt,  Germany,  at  six 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  March  10 
when  I  boarded  a  Pan  American 
World  Airways  clipper  for  Beirut. 
After  a  thirty-minute  stopover  at  Is¬ 
tanbul  the  plane  landed  at  the  Leba¬ 
nese  capital,  located  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  around 
three  o’clock  the  next  morning  and  I 
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by  Peter  D.  Regis 

hupped  a  taxi  for  the  Normandy,  an 
excellent  bay-front  hotel. 

Below  the  balcony  of  my  hotel 
room  the  broad  Avenue  des  Fran^ais, 
lined  with  full-leafed  palm  trees, 
curved  in  and  out  with  the  picturesque 
coastline.  High  above  the  palms,  be¬ 
hind  a  milky  mist,  1  could  see  the 
snow-covered  crowns  of  the  Lebanon 
mountains. 


Located  one  mile  from  the  Cedars  Is  a 
7,500-foot  lift  which  serves  the  area 
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!Vo  amateur,  photographer  Jay  has  shot  some  of  his  best  footage  following  close  on  the  tails  of  the  world's  best  racers 


Foremost  Ski  Motion  Picture  Maker  Gives  Advice 
On  Camera  Equipment,  Special  Effects  and  Editing 


movies  and  sdll  dish  or  Colo,  in  which  case  you  one  disadvantage  of  magazine  loading 

g?”  That  is  the  oughtn’t  to  be  bothering  with  such  models:  namely,  occasional  jamming 

tr  over  and  over  delicate  instruments  anyway.  It’s  while  of  the  cartridge.  True  enough,  when 

who  take  their  you’re  resting  those  knees,  or  relaxing  this  rare  event  occurs,  you  always  re- 

e  lift  house  and  a  pair  of  ski-tow-tired  arms,  that  you’ll  ceive  a  polite  note  from  the  manufac- 

xe  ail  day — un-  find  plenty  of  time  to  shoot.  turer  expressing  regret  and  a  new  film 

id  unneeded.  Of  And  as  for  being  cumbersome — the  to  replace  the  loss.  However,  that’s  not 
for  my  business,  movie  camera  of  today  is  practically  going  to  bring  back  those  pictures  of 

liere  will  be  that  streamlined.  Any  of  the  8  mm.  Stein  Eriksen  schussing  the  Olympic 

s  available.  But  models  will  fit  in  your  pocket,  and  Run  at  Oslo. 

a  lot  happier  if  there  are  several  magazine-loading  jobs  On  the  tripod  question,  I  feel  that  in 
irned  how  to  be  that  do  everything  but  give  you  general  it  should  be  used  wherever 

and  vice  versa,  change.  Similarly,  the  16  mm.  field  has  possible.  But  in  skiing,  the  fast  action 

vould  spread  in-  magazine  models,  all  of  which  are  and  the  unique  contour  of  our  ski 

1  is  still  regarded  parka-pocket  size  and  eliminate  frozen  trails  and  slaloms  puts  an  unusual 

ic  as  an  insane  fingers  and  fogged  film  when  chang-  strain  on  the  capability  of  the  average 

icticed  by  idiots  ing  reels.  tripod  head.  Critics  to  the  contrary, 

.  off  cliffs.  Why?  For  some  time  now,  I  have  used  a  there  are  times  in  taking  ski  films 
le  newsreels  ever  16  mm.  turret  lens  model.  Though  when  the  hand  is  steadier  than  the  tri- 

heavier  and  bulkier  than  the  magazine  pod.  For  example,  at  the  Sugar  Slalom 

rth  having — and  type,  it  has  not  yet  hampered  my  ski-  on  the  Nose  Dive,  I  was  working 

r  has  one — it  is  ing,  and  its  3-lens  turret  and  econom-  from  a  curve  in  the  trail,  shooting  up 

t  ski  continuously  ical  100-foot  reels  are  rapidly  endear-  as  the  skiers  approached,  then  swinging 

ur  name  is  Red-  ing  it  to  me.  Also,  it  is  free  from  the  {Continued  on  page  54) 
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Buyer’s  Guide  To  Skis 


Skis  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  item  of  equipment  to  select.  Like  boots,  the  right  model  is  the  ski 
which  one  finds  easiest  to  use.  The  price  variation  within  one  model,  as  will  be  found  below,  is  usually 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  skis  are  obtainable  with  or  vdthout  edges.  The  prime  factors  to  re¬ 
member  in  the  selection  of  a  pair  of  skis  are  the  length  and  the  flexibility.  The  trend  this  year  is  towards  a 
somewhat  shorter  and  “softer”  ski.  For  many  years  hickory  has  been  considered  the  wo<^  but  more  and 
more  skis,  especially  those  imported  from  Europe,  are  being  supplemented  with  ash  and  other  woods. 
These  are  not  inferior  skis.  The  reason  for  the  presence  of  such  woods  is  that  they  give  greater  flexibility 
to  the  ski.  As  a  word  of  advice,  unless  you  know  exactly  what  you  want  in  a  ski,  go  to  your  sporting-goods 
dealer  and  ask.  The  Guide  below  is  to  help  you  “size  up”  the  market  so  that  you  know  in  general  terms 
the  type  of  ski  you  want.  Non-receipt  of  the  information  reimested  of  manufacturers  has  resulted  in 
certain  omissions  from  the  Guide.  A  Buyer’s  Guide  to  ski  bindings  mil  appear  in  the  December  15  issue. 
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The  two,  heated  cabs  of  Mt.  Hood’s  ‘‘Skiway”  have  travelled  the  6.2-inile  trip  over  4,000  times  since  its  inanguration 

Mt.  Hood  Dream  Becomes  Reality 

425  Skiers  From  All  Walks  of  Life  Fought  and  Planned  for  a  Lift 
On  Oregon’s  Lofty  Peak,  Resulting  in  the  World’s  Longest  Ski  Tram 


by  Jim  Grafton 


More  than  125,000  winter  sports  fans  and  just  plain 
sightseers  have  skimmed  up  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hood, 
Oregon  in  the  past  three  years  on  the  dreams  of  425  pio¬ 
neering  skiers. 

The  Mt.  Hood  Skiway  has  traveled  its  3.1-mile  uphill 
course  over  4,000  times  since  its  completion,  but  its  com¬ 
fortable,  well-heated  cabs  would  never  have  been  launched 
on  their  first  tree-top  run  if  those  trail  blazing  “little 
guys”  hadn’t  believed  there  was  a  need  for  a  better  way 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  Tram,  which  connects 
Government  Camp,  Oregon  with  famed  Timberline  Lodge, 
is  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  of  talk,  and  the  dreams  of 
a  handful  of  men  who  loved  the  mountain  and  loved  skiing. 

For  years  Mt.  Hood  skiers  told  each  other  there  should 
be  a  Tram  connecting  Government  Camp  with  Timberline 
Lodge,  but  like  the  weather,  no  one  did  anything  about  it. 
Some  of  the  best  skiing  on  the  mountain  is  found  on  the 
extensive  trail  system  between  these  two  points,  but  get¬ 
ting  back  up  tbe  hill  after  a  three-mile  run  was  something 
of  a  problem  in  pre-Tram  days.  A  bus  service  looped  from 
Timberline  to  the  trail’s  end,  or  one  of  a  party  could  skip 
the  slats  and  drive  down  the  road  and  meet  skiers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  but  skiers  dreamed  of  a  super-lift  serv¬ 
ice. 

W.  D.  B.  Dodson  of  Portland  was  one  of  the  first  men 


to  suggest  construction  of  an  aerial  tram  to  bridge  that 
transportation  gap,  and  he  plugged  toward  realization  of 
the  project  for  over  twenty  years.  “Dod”  didn’t  live  to  see 
the  Skiway  take  off  on  its  maiden  flight  in  February  of 
1951,  but  his  efforts  laid  a  good  portion  of  the  foundation 
on  which  others  built  the  Tram. 

Helping  “Dod”  with  his  dreaming  was  a  Portland  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon,  J.  Otto  George,  better  known  to  the 
Northwest’s  eager  skiers  as  “Doc  George,  the  mountain 
medic.”  Doc  started  the  real  spade  work  for  the  Tram 
just  prior  to  World  War  IPs  outbreak.  He  made  little 
progress  until  1946,  when  A.  L.  Greenwalt  turned  his  tal¬ 
ents  from  managing  the  Portland  district  for  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  to  his  hobbies.  He  picked  as  his  big  retirement  in¬ 
terest  that  “crazy  idea”  of  an  aerial  tram  for  Mt.  Hood. 
Today  Doc  is  president  of  the  Mt.  Hood  Aerial  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company,  and  Greenwalt  is  treasurer  and  general 
manager.  “Love  of  the  mountain”  keeps  both  men’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Tram  strong  and  gives  them  an  understanding 
of  skiers  and  skiers*  particular  problems. 

Along  with  this  pair  are  some  423  other  outdoor  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  incurable  ski  dreamers.  All  put  some  money 
in  the  pot.  The  stockholders’  investments  are  small,  rang¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  as  skiers  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  now  have  a  way  of 
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getting  back  up  the  hill  at  the  end  of 
the  run.  The  cost  of  the  Tram  has  been 
estimated  at  over  one-half  million  dol¬ 
lars,  with  replacement  costs  exceeding 
$750,000,  owing  to  the  skyrocketing 
of  building  costs. 

And  what  a  way !  The  Skiway  is  the 
longest  and  largest  aerial  ski  tramway 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  first  of  its  type 
ever  constructed.  Thirty-eight  “A” 
shaped  steel  towers  carry  four  giant 
cables  over  the  Tram’s  route  from 
the  lower  terminal  building  to  the 
timberline  landing.  Two  especially  de¬ 
signed  Skiway  coaches,  equipped  with 
heaters,  attractive  reversible  uphol¬ 
stered  seats,  safety  front  and  rear 
windows  are  capable  of  carrying  thirty- 
six  passengers  each.  Extra  headroom 
is  allowed  in  the  coaches  to  allow 
space  for  skis,  but  the  Tram  cars  look 
about  like  any  cross-country  bus. 

The  Mt.  Hood  Skiway  is  unique,  in 
that  each  car  is  self-propelled  and  pulls 
itself  along  its  traction  cable  with  one 
or  both  of  the  185  h.p.  motors  mounted 
beneath  the  coach.  Both  coaches  are 
completely  equipped  with  especially 
engineered  safety  features,  including 
positive  braking  action. 

The  Tram  has  proved  itself  a  skiers’ 
delight  in  the  past  three  seasons.  There 
is  no  waiting  in  line  for  space  on  the 
coaches,  since  only  enough  tickets  are 
sold  to  fill  the  car  for  the  next  trip. 
Once  a  skier  has  his  reservation  he 
can  relax  and  enjoy  the  conveniences 
of  the  terminal  building  until  “sailing 
time.”  A  coffee  shop  and  restaurant, 
gift  shop,  lounge,  complete  with  a 
roaring  fireplace  and  bar  are  open  the 
year  ’round.  A  ski  shop  is  located  on 
the  ground  floor  where  slat  fans  can 
repair  equipment,  wax  up,  rent  or  pur¬ 
chase  any  item  needed  for  the  next 
run  down  one  of  the  four  trails  lead¬ 
ing  to  Government  Camp  and  the 
Tramway. 

By  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  also  because  the  Tram  is 
run  by  skiers  for  skiers,  a  special  low 
ticket  price  is  available  during  the 
winter  season.  Seventy-five  cents  is 
the  price  of  a  skier’s  one-way  trip  up 
the  hill,  with  round-trip  tickets  for 
non-skiers  costing  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents.  When  the  snow  disappears  from 
the  lower  levels  of  the  mountain  and 
the  skiers  thin  out  (skiing  is  avail¬ 
able  the  year  ’round  on  Mt.  Hood  for 
the  few  who  will  climb  to  find  it)  the 
price  of  a  tram  ride  jumps. 

Manager  Greenwalt  states:  “We 
make  our  profit  during  the  summer 
tourist  season,  and  operate  the  Tram 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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MIRAMONTI 

MAJESTIC 

HOTEL 

AT  CORTINA  D’AMPEnO 
ITALY— IN  THE  DOLOMITES 

The  only  “de  luxe”  hotel  of  the 
Dolomites  offering  every  winter 
sport  facility.  Bars,  night  club, 
ski  school.  American  plan  $8.00 
inclusive. 

LOCALE  OF  THE  1956 
•  WINTER  OLYMPICS 


Want  to  SKI  in 
EUROPE  in  ’54? 

AUSTRIA  . . .  FRANCE  . . .  GERMANY 
ITALY  .  .  .  SWinERLANO 

We've  been  there  .  .  .  Sent  hundreds  there 
.  .  .  Know  all  the  HOWS,  WHYS,  WHERES! 
Write  u>: 

THE  CLARA  LAUGHLIN 
TRAVEL  SERVICES,  INC. 

38  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
4lh  Annual  John  Joy  Ski  Club  Feb.  12. 

Po  Other  lour*  Dee.  19,  Jon.  14  4  30,  Feb. 
37  A  March.  6.  Daily  Independent  de¬ 
partures. 
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SPLITHEin 

Laminated  Skis 


•  Lively  and  flexible, 
but  not  too  soft. 

•  Laminated  for  greater 
strength  with  less 
weight. 

•  Perfectly  matched  in 
grain,  weight  and 
camber. 

•  For  extra  speed  and 
durability,  steel  or 
duralumin  edges  are 
available,  as  are 


MICARTA 


Plastic  Soles 


22  lomtnotiom  in  Hio  FIcxiblo  Flyer 
crotS'Soction.  Every  single  correspond* 
ing  piece  of  wood  in  a  pair  of  skis  is 
token  from  the  some  wo^  billet  for  g 
perfect  match  and  freedom  from  warp. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

421  CiMweed  Avt.,  riiila.  40,  Pa. 
Maktrt  of  world  fbaieui  Fkxiblo  Ffyor 
Shdt  and  Flaxy  Racart 


Mt.  Hood  Dream 

{Continued  from  page  31) 

the  rest  of  the  year  for  the  skiers  at 
just  about  cost.” 

The  trails  are  not  the  only  runs  open 
to  Tram  passengers  by  any  means.  A 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Skiway’s 
upper  landing  is  the  start  of  Mt. 
Hood’s  famous  “Magic  Mile”  chair 
lift.  Add  the  “Mile’s”  open  slopes  and 
powder  snow  to  the  three-mile-long 
trail  to  Government  Camp  and  north¬ 
west  skiers  have  a  run  unexcelled  in 
length  and  variety.  A  network  of  rope 
tows  is  also  in  operation  around  Tim¬ 
berline  Lodge,  just  a  step  from  the 
uphill  landing. 

If  the  past  has  been  rocky  and  the 
present  smooth,  the  Skiway’s  future 
looks  downright  slick.  The  Tram  now 
operates  to  capacity  every  weekend  of 
the  ski  season,  and  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Mt.  Hood  Aerial  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  are  mulling  over  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement  plans.  The 
Tram’s  present  design  allows  only  one¬ 
way  tra£5c,  so  both  cars  must  swing 
up  the  mountain  and  then  both  come 
down.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  switches  and  by-passes, 
so  cars  can  travel  both  up  and  down 
the  cable  at  the  same  time,  cutting 
;  waiting  time  for  passengers  and  in- 
'  creasing  the  capacity  of  the  system. 

Other  changes  being  considered  will 
I  improve  the  coaches’  speed,  cut  the 
twenty-minute  trip  time  and  eliminate 
minor  “bugs”  that  have  cropped  up 
in  the  design. 

Still  in  the  dream  stage,  as  was  the 
Tram  itself  a  few  years  ago,  are  plans 
I  to  floodlight  the  Skiway  trail  from 
Timberline  to  Government  Camp  for 
I  night  skiing.  Also  being  mulled  is  a 
I  new  wing  for  the  highway  terminal 
I  building  to  provide  private  dining  fa- 
I  cilities  for  special  parties  and  ski  clubs 
j  of  the  region, 

I  Never  underestimate  the  power  of 
a  skier  looking  for  a  way  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  Mt.  Hood  Skivvay 
is  ample  evidence  of  what  that  urge  in 
425  “little  guys”  accomplished  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

• 
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HUMANK 
BOOTS 

IMPORTED  FROM  AUSTRIA 


Mailed  to  you  postpaid  dirett  from 
our  stock,  and  with  our  assurance  of- 
complete  satisfaction.  Send  exact 
shoe  size  and  number  of  sacks  nor¬ 
mally  used  while  skiing. 

“Kitzbuhel"  Double  Boot 

Men's  sizes  /’A -13  __ 

Women's  sizes  5-9  53/.50 

“Arlberg"  Single  Boot 
Men's  sizes  7«A-13 
Women's  sizes  5-9 

“Arlberg”  Children's  Boot 

Sizes  lVz-5  $17.95 


Exclusive  in  Eastern  Slope 
Region  of  N.  H.  at 

JACK  FROST 


SKI  SHOP 


Jackson,  N.  H. 


SKI  andSPORTS  GOGGLES 

Now  available  in  black. 


gray,  and  light  blue  frames! 


Price  includes  2  lenses,  clear  and  amber. 

A  MUST  for  racers  and  a  pleasure  for  ANY 
skier.  Greatly  improved  ventilation  in  moulded 
rubber  frame  eliminates  fogging  while  skiing. 
One-piece  interchangeable,  optical  quality  plastic 
lenses  provide  clear  view  with  no  nose  separation 
to  block  vision. 

Goggles  complete  $3.95 

Extra  amber,  green  or  clear  lenses — 50(f  each 


Also  ventilated,  optical  quality, 
all  plastic  goggles  for  $1.25. 


Both  models  can  be  worn  over  glasses. 

Available  at  leading  sports  shops.  If 
not  stocked  hy  your  dealer,  order  direct, 
specify  lens  color,  and  we’ll  ship 
postpaid.  Dealer  inquiries  invited. 


H.  L.  Bouton  Co. 
Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 


ffoutan 


tY§  ^HortcrioM 
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7#»  iUc  6^^  utdwB^ 

the  Celts  passed  over  the 
Styrian  mountains  during 
the  winter 


1890 


7#»  ikt  19^^  ce^tiuc^ 

grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  rushed  down  the 
white  slopes 


%  iUc  7?*^  cchitu^ 

Styrian  peasants  moved 
through  the  deep  snow  of 
the  Alp  valleys 


#### 


7h  tUc  c€hhui 

the  little  ones  are  alreaa 
training  for  championshi 


FROM  AUSTRIA 

TO  AMERICA 


1953/54 


an  exciting  new  collection  of  ski  boots 

HUMANIC  SKI-BOOTS 

•^oodii^  ifowf 


IE 


HUMANIC 

AUSTRIA 
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HUMANIC 

AUSTR I  A 


Toe  tUc  tail  0^  iUe  mouhtaiM  - 

the  boot  named  after  Austria’s  highest  peak : 


Kids  can't  9ttiss  wiJtU  Uumanic's 

.Arlberg  K* 


An  outstanding  children’s  ski  boot, 
best  waterproof  —  special  combi¬ 
nation-tanned  ski  boot  leather  — 
modern  seamless  toe.  Fully  leather- 
lined,  foam  rubber  padded  to  protect 
tender,  growing  feet.  Strong  double 
sole  with  double-stitched  welt,  non- 
skid  rubber  sole.  Wrap-around  strap 
for  adjustable  support. 


„Arlberg  K"  in  half  sizes,  from  “Wa  to  5.  List  price:  ^17.95 
HUMANIC  „Arlberg**  -  for  adults:  »  23.95 


The  HUMANIC  „Grossglockner“ 

Seamless  outer  boot  of  first-class  waterproof. 
Full-length  inner  corset-boot  of  glove -soft 
linino  leather,  foam  rubber  cushioned.  Added 
upport  through  crossover 

S  double-pull  strap.  Butt- 
leather  middle  sole,  steel 
shank,  non-skid  rubber 
^  sole,  double-stitched. 
Newstainlesssteel 
sole  protec- 

For  the  peak  of  comfort:  HUMANIC 

uGrossglockner*'  B  32.95 


winnec  :  The  classically  elegant  HUMANIC  •Kifzbiihel' 


Seamless  one-piece  outer  boot,  full  extra-high 
inner  boot,  both  of  best  combination-tanoed 
^  waterproof.  Full  leather  lining  and  foam 
••  rubber  padding.  Double  uppers  and 
^  double  tongues  insure  dry  feal. 

Double-stitched  welt,  butf-leathar 
middlesole,  non-skid  rubber  sola, 
aluminium  heel  cap,  stainless 
^^^^*41^^  steel  sole  protectors. 


A  full  boot  within  a  boot  —  a 
masterpiece  of  Austrian  crafts¬ 
manship  —  for  the  unbelievable 
price  of  only  B  37.50 
HKitzbiihel  K"  —  the  luxury  boot- 
within-a-bootfor  children :  B  27 .50 
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2400—6000  frrt 

Tyrol,  Austria 


Equipment  Care 
Pays  Dividends 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  eyes 
begin  to  glisten  at  the  sight  of  entic¬ 
ing  new  boot  designs  displayed  in  the 
ski  shops.  In  most  cases  a  boot  will 
need  no  special  breaking  in.  However, 
some  experienced  skiers  like  the  old 
army  method  of  breaking  in  a  pair  of 
high,  stiff  boots.  The  boots  are  soaked 
upside  down  in  a  pail  of  water  (about 
down  as  far  as  the  ankle  bone  will 
go).  Ski  in  the  wet  boots  for  a  day 
and  dry  them  slowly  overnight. 

Whether  boots  are  new  or  old,  they 
need  conditioning  before  being  used. 
Never  use  oil  or  grease  on  the  uppers. 
This  only  opens  the  pores  of  the 
leather  and  allows  water  seepage 
when  the  oil  dries  out.  Several  thick 
coats  of  a  wax  polish  rubbed  in  well 
with  a  cloth  will  give  boots  the  best 
protective  finish  possible  and  keep  | 
them  looking  new.  i 

A  thorough  application  of  sole 
sealer  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  after  every  ski  trip  will  keep  the 
soles  hard  and  water  tight.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  if  the  soles  have 
been  penetrated  by  nails  and  screws 
for  metal  protectors.  Always  use  boot 
trees,  preferably  the  outside  type,  so 
that  the  boots  dry  evenly  and  in  the 
proper  shape. 

In  general,  the  same  treatment  of 
skis  will  lengthen  the  life  of  the  hick¬ 
ory.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  sand  off  the 
varnish  every  year  and  give  them  a 
new  finish. 

If  the  bindings  on  the  skis  are  re¬ 
placed,  or  the  old  ones  repositioned, 
be  sure  that  all  old  screw  holes  are 
plugged  tightly.  Tight-fitting  wood 
plugs  coated  with  ski  wax  should  be 
hammered  securely  into  the  holes  and 
sliced  off  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  ski.  One  or  two  unplugged  holes 
may  cut  the  life  of  the  hickory  by 
several  years.  This  is  especially  true 
when  setting  in  edge  screws.  Once  the 
wood  under  the  edges  has  become  soft 
from  water  penetration  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  a  good  edge  job 
on  the  ski. 

A  little  extra  time  spent  in  blocking 
the  skis  together  after  the  day’s  ski¬ 
ing  and  letting  them  dry  standing  on 
the  tips  will  prevent  warp  and  loss  of 
camber.  A  little  extra  care  to  make 
equipment  last  longer  can  cut  a  skier's 
capital  investment  down  to  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 
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Direct  Action 
Heel  Release 


Automatic 
Toe  Release 


Strong  Front  Throw 
Easily  Used 


A  truly  outstanding  achievement  in  the  development  of 
automatic  release  bindings.  Years  ahead  in  its  smooth, 
clean  design,  affording  the  highest  degree  of  performance 
and  safety.  Adapter  kits  for  either  toe  or  heel  units  avail¬ 
able.  Also  ROCKET,  METEOR,  and  GOODMAN  bindings. 


Box  1382  Missoula.  Montana 


ALPS 


A  VikinK  Ski  Cruise  leaves  New  York 
every  Friday  with  scheduled  airline  Trans- 
Atlantic  luxury  DC-6. 

- 18-DAY  TOUR  INCLUDES - 

FUsht  to  ft  from  Europe,  all 
grooad  transportation.  First 
elaaa  hotel  accommodations,  all 
~Tali.  tipa,  taxes,  Kratuities,  all 
ski  tows  ft  cable  cars. 


Enjoy  an  unforgettable  ski  vocation  in  this 
Tyrolean  fairy-tale  town:  3  cable  railways, 
4  ski  lifts,  endless  variations  of  downhill 
runs.  Gay  night  life;  comfortable  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  with  full  board  at  $3  to  $7. 
Apply  your  travel  agency  or  the  Verkehrs- 
verein  Kitxbuhel,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Phone  272. 


$690’^ 


CKEDIT  TERMS  ARRANGED 


A  brand  new  pair  of  Kaestle 
Olympic  skis  awaits  every 
VIKING  skier  in  ^rope  to 
use  and  keep  forever. 

Write  for  full  information 
and  illustrated  folder  to 


FREE 

SKIS 


»STRWE  3  BOOTES  0.  S.  40  -  3« 


served  IV  uinto  WR  lire* 


downtown  RENO 


20  minutes  from 


RENO  SKI  BOWL 

P.O.  Bo*  2471  Reno,  Nevodo  • 


July  photo  verifies  Reno’s  snow-hole 
reputation.  Lake  Tahoe  in  background 


Look  for  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain  on  the  Tag 


CARTER  &  CHURCHILL  CO.,  LEBANON,  N.  H. 
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crowd  to  Reno.  Leading  American 
and  foreign  skiers  have  competed  here 
in  the  Silver  Dollar  Derby,  one  of  the 
West’s  ski  classics.  The  first  U.S.  Na¬ 
tional  Giant  Slalom  Championships 
were  held  on  Slide  Mountain  in  1949; 
this  winter  will  again  see  the  nation’s 
best  tangle  for  the  Giant  Slalom  crown. 

Those  who  raced  on  Slide  (and 
climbed  to  get  there)  always  consid¬ 
ered  it  as  a  great  area,  and  often  cried 
for  its  development  with  lifts  and  other 
facilities.  But  it  took  many  years  of 
work — of  promotion,  of  clearing  up 
land  titles  and  rights-of-way,  of  organ¬ 
izing  and  gathering  funds — before  the 
Reno  Bowl  finally  became  a  reality. 

What  does  the  reality  consist  of? 
The  key  that  has  opened  the  Slide 
Mountain  slopes  to  the  average  skier 
are  the  two  big  swivel  chair  lifts  that 
have  been  constructed  this  summer 
from  Ringer  designs  by  the  Sierra  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  of  Reno.  The  first 
lift  leads  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  present  Mt.  Rose  T-Bar  area 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Reno  Bowl;  it 
rises  750  feet  in  5300.  From  there  a 
second  lift  takes  off,  rising  1350  feet  in 
3800  through  the  main  ski  slopes  of  the 
Reno  Bowl  and  ending  up  at  the  mar¬ 
vellous  viewpoint  atop  Slide  Mountain. 
Both  lifts  operate  at  a  speed  of  400 
feet  per  minute,  with  a  capacity  of  600 
people  per  hour.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  around  $350,000.  A  temporary 
warming  hut  between  the  two  lifts  is 
planned  for  this  year,  to  be  replaced 
later  by  an  extensive  permanent  build¬ 
ing.  Trail  work  w’ill  hardly  be  re¬ 
quired  since  the  open  slopes  of  the 
mountain  furnish  an  almost  limitless 
number  of  natural  runs.  For  the 
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RISING  2.100  FEET  ...  NOW  OPERATING 


For  ski  training  . . . 


Anyone  who  has  skied  knows  hew 
important  it  is  for  year  personal 
safety  to  get  muscles  limbered  up 
beforehand.  Here  is  whert  Bonne  Ry- 
blzka.  Internationally  known  ski-in¬ 
structor  soys  about  BONGO-BOARD. 
"In  my  opinion  this  device  gives 
an  excellent  feeling  for  skiing, 
ft  should  servo  as  an  excellenf 
pro  •  Beaton  and  off  •  season 
trainer  ter  both  novice  and  ex¬ 
pert  tklere  alike." 

Sensational  Party  Game 

The  Bongo  Board  will  make  any 
party  a  sure  success.  The  fascination 
is  the  fact  that  graceful  girls  can 
outscore  athletes  the  first  time. 


The 

fascinating 
game 
of  baianeei 


BIG  BONGO  size. 

1414  ■>>«•  Express.  $14.95 
BABY  BONGO  size;  for  children  age  3-10. 

4V4  lbs.  Rorcri  pest.  6.95* 
At  leading  sport  and  department  stores, 
or  shipped  from  nearest  factory  on  receipt 
of  check  or  money  order.  Charges  C.O.D. 
EA5T — Woshburn-Decker  Industries 
545  5th  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
WEST — Atherton  Industries 

Bex  59S,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

•Jisitr  sin  $7.95  mst  of  ths  MluiisIpRl 
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{Continued  from  page  20) 
ities  for  one-day  frolics  at  nearby 
areas  such  as  the  New  York  State  op¬ 
erated  Belleayre  Mountain.  The  cur¬ 
rent  season  should  bring  an  even 
greater  number  of  enthusiasts,  if  past 
history  continues  true.  Cy  Panitch  of 
the  Ski  Club  of  America,  for  example, 
claims  an  average  annual  business  in¬ 
crease  of  thirty-five  per  cent  since  he 
started  hauling  in  1947.  Charlie  Post 
reports  last  year’s  figures  were  as  high 
as  fifty  per  cent  above  1951,  while 
Vogel’s  yearly  increase  has  leaped  as 
high  as  sixty-seven  per  cent  in  one  sea¬ 
son,  with  an  average  of  forty  per  cent. 

But  even  with  this  fantastic  rise, 
prices  for  ski  trips  have  remained 
fairly  static.  Two-day  weekends  (Fri¬ 
day  night  returning  Sunday  night) 
range  in  price  from  thirty  to  forty  dol¬ 
lars.  One-day  trips  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  five  to  eight  dollars,  while 
special  prices  are  offered  for  longer 
weekends,  holiday  periods  or  for  per¬ 
sons  booking  and  travelling  as  a  group. 

The  bus  tour  has  caught  the  public 
fancy  as  ski  trains  from  New  York 
City  were  never  able  to  do.  Package 
operators  have  been  too  busy  with  the 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


NOTICE 


Postar  six*  Full  | 
Color  roprini  of 
this  poster  sent 
FREE  upon 
request. 


GREGG  gives: 

eMOST  ADVANCED  DESIGNS  *  DURONITE  PLASTIC 
BOTTOMS  *  INTERLOCKING  STEEL  EDGES  *  GRANITE 
LIQUID  PLASTIC  BOTTOMS  *  FINEST  CRAFTSMANSHIP 
*  FULL  WARRANTY  ON  ALL  SKIS 
"GET  GREGG  AND  HAVE  THE  BEST" 
GREGG  MFG.  COMPANY,  St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota 
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{Continued  from  page  38) 
beginner  and  intermediate,  there  are 
still  the  wonderful  training  slopes  of 
Mt.  Rose’s  famous  “Ego  Bowl”  with  its 
trusty  T-Bar. 

Skiing,  of  course,  is  not  all  that 
Reno  offers  to  winter  vacationers. 
There  are,  first  of  all,  almost  unlimited 
accommodations,  in  a  wide  range  of 
prices  and  appointments;  such  hotels 
as  the  Riverside,  the  Mapes,  and  the 
Golden,  with  their  luxurious  rooms 
and  nightly  entertainment  have  na¬ 
tional  renown.  Eating  is  a  fine  art  in 
the  Reno  area,  and  there  are  good  res¬ 
taurants  strung  all  the  way  from  town 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  ski  area.  Reno’s 
lavish  floor  shows  are  equalled  only 
on  Broadway  and  in  Las  Vegas;  big- 
name  bands  and  entertainers  perform 
nightly,  and  pleasing  views  of  femi¬ 
nine  pulchritude  are  a  welcome  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  ski  talk  monomania  that 
prevails  at  some  resorts.  For  those  of  a 
more  scientific  bent  of  mind,  there  is 
available  a  great  variety  of  practical 
courses  in  the  study  of  mathematical 
probabilities. 

In  short,  for  winter  fun,  ski  and 
otherwise,  Reno  makes  a  high  bid  for 
a  prominent  spot  on  America’s  ski  map. 
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GREGG  SKIS  announce  a  complete  new  line  of  Skis 
available  at  the  following  distributors: 

SPORTRADE  COMPANY  R.  C.  KING  CO.,  Seattle.  Wo,hington 

57  West  46th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

MORLEY  BROS.,  Soglnow,  Michigan  GREGG  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


FOR  REPRINT  OF  POSTER  SHOWN,  WRITE  ONLY  TO 

GREGG  SKI  COMPANY,  ST.  PAUL  4,  MINNESOTA 


|^3orwegian  Seal  Skin 
After  Ski  Boots 

On  tht  dance  fleer,  just  right;  •' 

In  ike  Sfiow,  water  light.  * 

For  your  ski-lired  feet, 

A  real  slipper  treat”  ’ 


comes  early  and  stays  late  on 
Mont  Tremblant.  A  full  season  of 
skiing  pleasure  awaits  you  here, 
with  American  Plan  rates  from  $9.00, 
or  the  popular  Learn-to-Ski  Weeks 
from  $77.00  including  meals, 
lodging.  Ski  School  and  lift  tickets. 
Early  reservations  suggested. 


Mont  Tremblant  Lodge 


without  lining  ♦tttr  with  lining 


MONT  TKEMBUNT,  P.Q.,  CANADA 

MRS.  JOSEPH  B.  RYAN 
Presidant  A  Monoging  Director 
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FINE  QUALITY  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  SINCE  190S 


438  STUART  ST..  BOSTON  16.  MASS. 
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hectic  jump  in  business  to  analyze  this 
situation  minutely,  but  reasons  most 
commonly  voiced  point  to  the  inflex¬ 
ibility  of  trains  in  matters  of  changing 
departure  times  and  destinations  to 
correspond  with  snow  conditions. 
Busses  also  offer  patrons  true  door  to 
door  transportation,  while  train  sta¬ 
tions  are  usually  some  distance  from 
the  inns  or  ski  areas. 

However,  most  operators  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  these  drawbacks 
which  appear  to  have  ruined  the  ski 
train  business  in  New  York  City  ap¬ 
parently  are  of  little 


CUSH-N-CREPE 

GREAT  is  the  word  for  these 
super-soft  foot  warmers 
,  with  wedge-type  CUSH- 
,  \  N-CREPE  Soles. 

\.  w  You’ll  say 
IDEAL! 


consequence 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  nation  where 
ski  train  transportation  far  exceeds 
that  of  busses.  In  fact,  operators  who 
have  attempted  bus  organizations  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Montreal  and 
other  large  cities  have  met  with  no 
success  at  all,  while  trains  continue  to 
operate  from  those  points  with  large 
followings. 

Because  the  sport  is  so  young  in 
New  York  City  (the  old  stand-bys  still 
travel  by  car)  most  of  the  tour  opera¬ 
tors  find  that  seventy-five  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  their  ski  passengers 
are  “bunnies.”  Specialized  groups  like 
the  Parallel  Ski  School,  however,  work 
with  a  more  advanced  clientele.  Ski 
Club  of  America  also  reports  a  more 
advanced  group,  although  no  special¬ 
ized  mode  of  instruction  is  featured. 
To  accommodate  this  horde  of  initiates, 
most  operators  have  put  in  a  stock  of 
their  own  rental  equipment. 

Joe  Ritter’s  ski  shop  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  his  tour  business.  Ritter’s 
trips  were  among  the  earliest  in  the 
city;  his  first  weekend  tour  left  the  City 
for  Pico  Peak  in  1940,  while  his  one- 
day  trips  were  launched  in  that  year  to 
nearby  Phoenecia,  New  York.  Ritter 
averaged  one  bus  each  weekend  back  in 
that  year,  and  states  that  this  figure 
has  not  changed  appreciably.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  now  pulling  trips  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  more  weekends.  His  all-time 
high  was  a  ten-bus  convoy  over  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  last  year. 

[  Although  operative  on  a  small  scale 
season  is  billed  as  the 


LOOK 
FOR  THIS 
LABEL!  __ 


Af  your  deolar’s  or  writ* 

RED  WING  SHOE  CO. 

1 25  Main  Street,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 


Le  Trappeur’s  Model  S-117 


Crafted  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  fine  handwork  and  using  only 
superior  leathers  and  fittings. 

- — — ^  Complete  inner 

lacing.  Sole  pro- 

-  Tip 

plates. 


EASTERN  CANADA’S 
LEADING  SKI  SHOP 


Select  from 
seven  other  masterfully  designed 
models,  each  one  reflecting  the 
ultimate  in  workmanship  and 
materials. 


•  Ski  experts  to  guide  you 

•  European,  American 
and  Canadian  skis 

•  Complete  assortment 
boot*,  sweaters  and 
skiing  equipment. 


since  1948,  this 
grand  kick-off  for  the  Scandinavian  Ski 
Shop’s  package  tour  program.  These 
tours  will  feature  horse  and  sleigh 
rides  and  professional  floor  shows  as 
added  attractions.  Vallin  has  also 
added  a  woman  to  his  staff  to  super¬ 
vise  the  children  who  join  the  one- 
day  tours;  his  group  is  unique  in  its 
attention  to  youngsters. 


CYCLE  &  SPORTS  LTD. 


M94  UnivertiFy  $«.  Montreal— UN-6-9435 

EST.  1894. 
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All  leading  ski  shops  and  ski  infor¬ 
mation  centers  now  carry  literature 
and  information  about  the  various 
tours  offered  from  the  City.  Macy’s 
department  store,  which  maintains  one 
of  the  most  active  ski  information  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  City,  reports  that  a  great 
deal  of  its  trade  in  ski  equipment  and 
clothing  comes  from  “bunnies”  who 
have  been  introduced  to  the  sport 
through  package  tours. 

The  bus  tour’s  popularity,  however, 
is  not  the  result  of  skiing  alone.  The 
tour  is  a  gay  weekend  from  start  to 
finish;  the  jovial  group  spends  its 
hours  singing,  reading  or  resting  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  drive  north.  Luggage  and 
skis,  both  of  which  can  be  stored  at 
most  departure  points  ahead  of  time, 
are  loaded  onto  the  busses  by  the  in¬ 
structors.  with  most  of  the  guests 
pitching  in  to  help. 

The  trip  is  marked  usually  by  one 
stop,  where  guests  can  stretch  their 
cramped  joints  and  pick  up  a  light 
snack.  Innkeepers  usually  greet  the 
busses  with  steaming  coffee  and  cocoa 
which  is  downed  by  weary  guests,  while 
the  instructors  wind  up  accommoda¬ 
tion  details  with  the  innkeeper.  Skiing 
and  partying  highlight  the  days  and 
nights  of  the  weekends,  with  busses 
pulling  out  for  the  return  trip  directly 
from  the  slope  at  about  three  o’clock 
Sunday  afternoon. 

The  sight  of  a  bus  full  of  “bunnies” 
from  the  City  rolling  up  to  a  favorite 
ski  slope  has  aggravated  many  a  tem¬ 
peramental  old  enthusiast,  who  can  still 
remember  the  empty,  open  slopes  of 
yesteryear's  skiing.  Unquestionably, 
the  invasion  of  a  slope  by  frolicking 
beginners,  who  know  little  about  ski 
etiquette  and  are  happy  just  to  be  out 
in  the  crisp  air,  is  not  a  welcome  sight 
to  the  expert.  But  slope  and  tour  op¬ 
erators  have  worked  together  to  over¬ 
come  this  problem,  and  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  successful. 

Ski  instruction,  an  integral  part  of 
every  package  trip,  is  restricted  to  a 
limited  part  of  the  area,  separated 
from  the  main  slopes  and  trails.  When 
instruction  periods  end,  the  operators 
have  found  that  most  pupils  return  to 
the  same  simple  slope  to  practice. 
Only  a  few  hazard  the  steeper  trails 
f  and  inviting  towlines. 

I  Slope  operators  were  reluctant  to 
permit  instruction  by  tour  officials  in 
i  the  early  years  of  package  trips,  for 
I  it  was  felt  that  the  potential  income  of 

I  the  area’s  own  ski  schools  would  be 

I  reduced.  This  attitude  has  been  over- 
I  come,  however,  for  the  operators  now 
I  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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fresh  new  styles 
in  all  the  latest  colors 


the  wind  can’t  touch  you 
through  these 
winterproof  fabrics 


tailored  to  let  you  ski 
in  perfect  comfort 
and  freedom 


PARKAS,  JACKETS,  SKI  PANTS  and  ACCESSORIES 
For  MEN,  MISSES  and  JUNIORS 


See  what  Slalom’s  got  for  you  this  year  .  . . 

At  your  favorite  shop  or  write  for  /ree  Style  Brochure  A 


•  Newport,  Vermont 


STOWE’S 


popular 

SKI 

DORM 


oipfs^jiES 

R^BtlSTERS 

APPED|l,iPS 

#^■11  loadina 
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comes  tke 

KASTINBER 

SKi  BOOT 

Combining  Austrian  crafts¬ 
manship  with  American  de¬ 
sign  and  fit.  Available  at 
these  fine  shops: 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley  •  Jim  Davis 

Los  Angeles  *  California  Sportsman 

Pasadena  •  Holiday  House 

Sacramento  *  The  Sport  Store 

San  Francisco  •  Viking  Sport  Center 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  •  Veteran's  Sport  Shop 

IDAHO 

Preston  •  Tanner's  Men's  Wear 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge  •  The  Tennis  and  Squash  Shop 

MICHIGAN 

Bay  City  *  Stover's 

Detroit  •  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 

Detroit  •  The  Ski  Shop 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth  •  Bruen's 

Shakopee  •  Moon  Valley  Ski  Lodge 

MONTANA 

Helena  *  Capital  Sport  Shop 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

North  Conway  •  Earle  Dwelly's  Town 
Shop 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  *  Chuck  Hill  Sporting  Goods 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  •  Norse  House,  Inc. 

Rochester  •  Country  Gentleman 
Corporation 

OREGON 

Portland  *  Hjalmar  Hvam  Sports 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia  •  Mitchell  and  Ness 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Deadwood  •  Terry  Peak  Ski  Shop 

UTAH 

Ogden  •  The  Sports  Shop 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  *  Osborn  and  Ulland 
Spokane  •  Simchuk  Athletic  Supply 
Walla  Walla  •  Pete's  Sport  Shop 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton  •  Berggren  Brothers  Sport  Shop 
Milwaukee  •  Les  Moise,  Inc. 

Milwaukee  *  Steinberg's  Sporting  Goods 

IMPORTED  AND  DISTRIBUTED 
EXCLUSIVELY  BY 
EDWARD  K.  HAMPSHIRE  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1268  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
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realize  that  the  hundreds  of  additional 
gate  fees  they  now  collect  are  due  to 
the  popularity  of  the  package  trips — 
instruction  included.  Of  the  more 
popular  eastern  ski  areas,  trip  opera¬ 
tors  report  Big  Bromley  and  Connec¬ 
ticut’s  Mohawk  Mountain  as  still  re¬ 
luctant  to  accept  bus  tours.  At  Brom¬ 
ley,  they  are  restricted  to  the  Little 
Bromley  slope,  while  at  Mohawk  they 
are  accepted  with  extreme  reluctance. 

Free  instruction  was  offered  origi¬ 
nally  by  tour  operators  only  because 
they  found  that  many  of  their  custom¬ 
ers  were  unable  to  handle  themselves 
on  the  slope  with  any  degree  of  safety 
or  enjoyment.  From  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
pedience,  however,  instruction  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  successful  business  tech¬ 
nique.  Operators  have  found  that 
return  business  is  stimulated  when  pu¬ 
pils  advance  rapidly. 

Most  operators  place  two  to  three 
instructors  with  each  bus  load  of  forty 
skiers.  Often  additional  instructor- 
trainees  are  carried  who  give  practice 
lessons  to  beginners.  Most  major  op¬ 
erators  list  ten  as  the  maximum  size 
for  instructional  classes,  with  a  fe'^r 
going  up  to  fifteen.  Instruction  periods 
in  different  schools  range  from  a  half 
hour  per  day  to  four  hours.  The  Paral¬ 
lel  Ski  School  and  Joe  Ritter’s  High- 
mount  Ski  School  have  the  heaviest 
schedules,  with  two-hour  sessions  of¬ 
fered  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
Most  tours  however,  offer  two  hours  a 
day.  The  Ski  Club  of  America  and  the 
Scandinavian  group  give  a  solid  two 
hours  in  the  morning,  while  Ski  Bird 
and  Ski-Scape  split  their  periods  into 
one  hour  sessions  morning  and  after¬ 
noon. 


SKI-  » 
WIDOW? 

NOT  HER! 


. She  practiced 

on  SKI-PAR-EL  Home  Trainer  as 
EMILE  ALLAIS  recommends-^— 


Jan«f,  lh«  girl  you  soo  above  making 
beautiful  parallel  turns  after  only  six  days  on 
snow,  says  “There's  no  SKI-WIDOW  in  our 
fomily,  thanks  to  SKI-PAR-EL.  Skiing  right  along 
with  my  husband — 
that's  my  dream 
come  true!” 


“Wishing  does  net 
improve  your  skiing,  but  SKI-PAR-EL  doesl" 
says  EMILE  ALLAIS,  world's  foremost  skier. 
“I  find  that  practice  on  SKI-PAR-EL,  as  I  am 
demonstrating  here,  will  improve  balance,  con¬ 
dition  muscles,  perfect  parallel  turns  and  make 
your_  progress  faster." 

Ori-u  rro-*  i-iooU-  -n**  a  SKI-PAR-EL  now  at  your 
faverile  ski  shop.  If  doalor  can't  supply,  order  from 
factory,  prepaid. 


SKI-PAR-EL  MFG.  CO., 


It  was  Ski  Bird  that  devised  the 
thirty-minute  class  for  “bunnies”  who 
prefer  the  lodge  to  the  slope,  but  are 
too  embarrassed  to  desert  the  class 
mid-lesson.  These  pupils  usually  ended 
up  as  over-tired  and  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  until  the  shorter  period  was  de¬ 
vised.  Charlie  Post  offers  an  hour  of  in¬ 
struction  each  morning  and  afternoon 
on  weekend  trips,  but  charges  an  ad¬ 
ditional  fee  for  instruction  on  one-day 
hauls. 

One  of  the  greater  responsibilities 
of  operators  catering  to  inexperienced 
skiers,  and  one  of  the  more  important 
aspects  of  early  lessons  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  operations,  is  the  inculcation 
of  ski  safety  and  etiquette.  Instructors 
are  held  responsible  for  assisting  their 
pupils  when  they  attempt  more  hazard- 


Oapl.  21 1  RESEDA,  CALIFORNIA 

SKI -PAR -EL 

HOME  SKI  TRAINER 


ST.  BERNARD  MEDALS 

iiiMTihcd  Patron  of  Mt.  ClimlMrs  t 
Skiers  in  Knglish  t  Kivnch 
new,  ascfiil  A  altrartire  Kilt  to 
Kivf  yoiiralf  or  yoiir  frirnds.  Made 
of  hras.s  with  Iratlirr  thongs  to  attach 
to  your  holt.  Send  $1.00  each  (or 
$.'i.00  for  sterling  silverl  to: 

255  Beacon  St. 


EUGENE  O’DONNELL  TostSd'ISau’ 


TEX'S 

SKI  SPECIALISTS 

910  WiUhire  Blvd. 
Santa  Monica,  Calif 


Phone:  EXbrook  4  3788 
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ous  terrain,  even  after  the  official  in¬ 
struction  period  has  ended.  Many  of 
the  instructors  have  experienced  some 
degree  of  first  aid  training.  In  the  case 
of  the  Ski  Bird  and  Post  organizations, 
all  instructors  are  active  members  of 
the  National  Ski  Patrol  System.  Most 
of  Highmount’s  instructors  also  belong. 

Ski  Bird,  however,  organized  the 
first  local  patrol  chapter  of  its  type 
in  the  history  of  the  NSPS  in  1951. 
Previous  to  that  time,  chapters  had 
been  associated  only  with  ski  clubs  or 
slope  areas.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  national 
organization  to  charter  a  chapter  with 
a  commercial  enterprise.  Permission 
was  finally  granted,  however,  when  all 
instructors  had  been  certified  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  advanced  first  aid  by  the  Red 
Cross,  although  Vogel  is  not  permitted 
to  use  the  Patrol  in  any  manner  that  is 
obviously  commercial. 

Tour  operators  in  the  metropolitan 
area  anticipate  another  rise  in  busi¬ 
ness  this  coming  season.  The  most  de¬ 
cisive  factor  is,  of  course,  the  amount 
of  snow  in  the  East,  and  especially 
in  the  snow-starved,  outlying  districts 
around  New  York  City.  Competition, 
although  it  has  grown  annually,  is 
still  not  a  major  factor  in  the  em¬ 
bryonic  tour  business.  There  exists  a  i 
tremendous  untapped  source  of  poten¬ 
tial  skiers  in  the  metropolitan  area 
where  the  sport  has  not  as  yet  reached 
its  popularity  peak. 

Enthusiasts  will  continue  to  select  the 
tour  of  their  choice  for  the  “extras” 
offered  by  each.  The  more  serious- 
minded  sportsmen  will  travel  with  the 
Parallel  or  Scandinavian  group,  both 
of  whom  offer  maximum  skiing  and 
minimum  luxuries  in  accommodations. 
Those  who  anticipate  a  weekend  of 
partying,  starting  with  one  at  the  New 
York  departure  point,  will  select  the 
Ski  Club  of  America.  For  some  of  the 
finest  accommodations,  with  a  well- 
balanced  program  of  skiing  and  party¬ 
ing,  Highmount,  Ski  Bird  and  Ski- 
Scape  seem  to  get  the  nod,  with  Post 
Ski  School  specializing  in  visiting  the 
out-of-the-way  places  with  plenty  of 
good  skiing  and  congenial  fun. 

For  the  skier,  novice  or  expert,  who 
requires  point  to  point  transportation 
from  his  snowless  city  and  wants  a 
carefree  weekend  far  from  pavement 
and  tall  buildings,  the  package  ski 
tour  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  skiing  picture.  It  has  given  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  Yorkers  their  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  hills  beyond  Central 
Park,  and  to  the  sport  that  these 
people  enjoy,  the  ski  tour  has  given 
many  new  devotees. 


n  DARTMOUTH  < 

FIBRE  GLASS  POLES 


Five  years  of  designing,  testing  and  experimenting  have  gene 
into  our  new  fibre  glass  ski  poles.  We  knew— as  every  fisher¬ 
man  knows — that  glass  has  certain  advantages;  it  is  light  and 
strong,  doesn't  take  a  set,  and  is  practically  indestructible.  But 
to  make  a  successful  fibre  glass  pole  meant  more  than  |ust 
hanging  a  grip  and  a  snow  ring  on  a  Ashing  rod.  Special  man¬ 
drils  had  to  be  painstakingly  designed  and  machined  to  create 
the  unique  multi-tapers  outside  and  inside  which  give  Dart¬ 
mouth  glass  poles  their  uniform  longitudinal  Aexibility,  their 
beautiful  action,  their  ability  to  snap  back  from  the  most 
tortuous  bends  and  strains.  And  the  extra  toughness  of  these 
glass  shafts  makes  them  especially  suitable  for  the  longer 
poles  wanted  today;  we  have  them  up  to  57  inches. 


Our  new  small  ring — stronger, 
lighter,  and  fastened  nearer  the  tip 
to  keep  the  pole  from  sticking  in 
ice  and  crust— gives  greater  ele¬ 
gance  and  better  balance  to  all 
Dartmouth  poles,  whether  glass, 
steel,  aluminum  or  cane. 


ARTMOUTH 

ESIGNED 


DARTMOUTH  SKIS  •  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 


SQUAW" 

VALLEY 

World’s  largest  ski  lift. 

Superior  lodging. 

Complete  facilities. 

Write  for  reservations. 


NEW! 


SQUAW  VAUEY- 
LAKE  TAHOE 
WINTER  ASSOC. 

0«p».  B 

Box  16  V 

Tohoo  City,  Cal.  1 


SKI-PLANE  SLED 


*’»"««vwob|,l 


The  NORRO-JET 
Ski-Plane  Sled  of- 
^  fens  a  brand-new  thrill 
in  winter  sports!  8-feet 
long  —  laminated  ski  construc¬ 
tion.  It’s  not  a  toy  —  designed  for  the 
skier  and  non-skier  alike.  Offers  the 
non-skier  a  chance  for  ezcitment  on  the 
slopes.  You  ski  sitting  down  —  turn 
and  manuever  by  leaning. 

Ideal  for  resorts  and  clubs. 

BIERSACH  &  NIEDERMEYER  CO. 

1937  N.  Hwbbord  St.,  Mllwouko*  13,  WU. 
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ASPEN 


Are  American 
Skis  Better? 


ASPEN  DIRECTORY 


As^cn’t  mast  laxaritas  ski 
ladH-  New  additian — all  raaais 
with  private  hath.  Twa  klatks 
froai  the  warld’s  laaiest  chair 
lift.  Rastic  lap  caastraetiaii — 
a  spaciaas  laaaie  with  Ire- 
plaee.  Pictara  windaws  aad  san- 
drenched  terraca  averlaak  the 
ski  raps.  Canpanial  ataiasphere. 
infariaal  and  charasinp. 


SKI  die 
ASPEN 


“No!”  Says  Importer 
Of  Kneissl  Skis 


ASPEN 


by  Ernesto  J.  Saska 


Victorian  hospitality  in  on  Alpine 
setting.  America's  finest  skiing. 
World's  longest  choir  lift.  Learn 
to  ski  weeks.  Many  special  events. 
Swiss  cuisine.  Wide  choice  of 
occommodations.  Write  Dept.  S 

Col.  Henry  R.  Outtoi 
Genero/  Manager 


Under  normal  conditions,  I,  as  the 
exclusive  U.S.  importer  and  distribu¬ 
tor  of  the  Austrian  Kneissl  skis,  would 
feel  disqualified  from  using  your  mag¬ 
azine  for  a  discussion  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  merits  of  Kneissl  and  other  skis. 
In  the  present  situation,  however,  I 
feel  that  SKI  Magazine,  as  a  matter  of 
fair  play,  owes  me,  or  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  European  ski  makers,  the 
opportunity  to  reply  to  the  prejudiced 
and  ill-informed  statements  made  by 
Danforth  Holley,  president  of  the 
Holley  Ski  Company,  in  the  February, 
1953  issue  of  SKI. 

Mr.  Holley  attacks  the  “handcraft¬ 
ing”  of  European  skis,  as  against  the 
“extremely  close  tolerances”  made 
possible  by  American  mass-production 
methods. 

First  of  all,  may  I  ask  why  skis 
should  be  made  to  “extremely  close 
tolerances?”  There  is  no  question  of 
precision  fit,  as  in  a  set  of  gears,  or  in 
a  cylinder  and  piston.  On  the  contrary, 
skis  are  made  of  wood,  a  living  ma¬ 
terial,  of  which  no  two  pieces  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  A  certain  flexibility  in  man¬ 
ufacture,  which  permits  a  trained 
craftsman  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
individual  hickory  billets,  is  likely  to 
result  in  better  skis  with  better  action. 

Mr.  Holley  also  seems  to  have  a 
strange  conception  of  European  meth¬ 
ods  of  ski  manufacture.  Does  he  think 
our  skis  are  whittled  from  a  piece  of 
wood  with  a  pocket  knife?  I  daresay 
that  the  European  manufacturer  of 
wooden  skis  uses  more  or  less  the  same 
basic  machinery  as  the  American  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  wooden  skis;  and  the 
American  manufacturing  methods  are 
not  necessarily  more  advanced  than 
the  European,  I  know  that  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  manufacturers,  who  turn 
out  ten  skis  for  every  one  turned  out 
by  America’s  largest  ski  factory,  con¬ 
sider  American  methods  rather  primi¬ 
tive  compared  to  their  own  “mass-pro¬ 
duction”  system.  My  own  supplier,  the 
Kneissl  factory  in  Kufstein  in  the  Ty¬ 
rol,  last  year  installed  some  new  Ger¬ 
man  machinery,  particularly  some  new 
laminating  presses  w'hich  are  more 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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HOTEL  Jerome 


aspen's  most  modern 

the  IJeu 

BELL  MOUNTAIN 
LODGE 


SKI  DOWN  TO  THE  LIFT 
j  •  FROM  ASPEN’S 


Private  Sun  Poiches 
with  a  dramatic  view. 
Close  to  ski  lifts. 


LODGE 


write  for 
FREE  folder 


Cisum  at  your  finger-tips. 


HILLSIDE  LODGE 

Stuilin  .VpartnieiiLs,  Com- 
fortalilr  Rooms — .Lttrartive 
Ketlnrd  liorooUke  atmos¬ 
phere.  Rea.sonable  rates, 
speeial  arrangements  for 
groups  —  loeated  between 
the  two  ski  lifts.  )'ou  can 
ski  right  to  your  front 
door. 

Write;  Emma  Haerdle.  Box 
R.  .\snen.  Colo.  Tel.  .TS-ol. 


SHADOW  HILL 
LODGE 


Aspen's  Friendliest  Lodge 


Where  the  tops  in  hospitality 
oilers  yoa  the  most  privacy; 
the  finest  beds;  private  baths 
with  tab  showers;  beaotifol 
loonge  for  relaxation;  the 
best  breakfast  in  the  Rockies. 


^  e  guests.  Transportation  to 
and  from  ski  lifts.  Modern 
rustic  heated  apartments  plus  large  fire¬ 
places,  abundant  hot  water,  $3.50  a 
person.  Rates  quoted  for  groups.  Write 
Lou  and  Had  Deane,  Aspen,  Co'orado. 


T  uur  llusts: 
llrlf'ii  &  Frank  SlyrrH 
Box  .,18  .Aaprn.  I'olu. 


SKIMORE  LODGE 


Between  the  two  ski  lifts.  Enjoy  best  view  of  ski 
runs  from  25*foot  picture  win^w.  Speclol  rotes 
to  ski  groups.  Renovoted  1953.  Undor  new  mon- 
agement. 

Write  Walter  Simmons.  Aspen,  Colo.  Ph.  4753. 


HAND  MADE  ITALIAN 
SKI  BOOT 
GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT 

for  s  years 


Cornudo's  **$now  King**  Ski  Boot,  mode 
on  Americon  losts,  features  Moccasin 
Within  o  Boot  construction,  one  piece 
body  from  heel  to  toe,  padded  onk'e 
shield,  and  triple  hand  stitched  welt  .  .  . 
oil  these  features  contribute  to  moking 
this  boot  the  finest  in  fit,  control  &  com* 
fort.  Write  for  nearest  retailer  and  lit* 
eroture.  CdO  OC 


CAT  (erpillarl  TRACK  SKI  TOW 

The  safest  and  the  easiest  to  use 
and  the  only 

•  Truly  portable  •  Self  loading 
•  Self  propelling  ski  tow 
.Vo  lifting  or  hauling.  Travels  up  to  6  m.p.h. 
8'4  h.p.  engine.  Climbs  any  hill.  Loads  itself 
into  your  auto  trunk.  Rugged  tubular  frame. 
1j>w  cost  stationary  ski  tows  also. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

THE  CAT  TRACK  SKI  TOW 
8Ct  Marshfield  Ferndale  26,  Mich. 


Widths  A  to  E 

CORNUDA  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 


powder  mew  and  senskine 


52  lifts  or  toors  In  33  developed  areas 


november  Into  fune 


W  Colorado  Winter  Sports  Committee 
[|  Room  703— Copitol  Building 
I  Denver  2,  Colorado 

M  YES. ..I  want  to  see  your  free,  full-color  Ski 
U  Folder  and  Map,  "Ski  in  the  Sun  in  Colo- 
[■  rodo,"  with  detailed  area  descriptions  pios 
l|  Calendar  of  Ski  Events. 


COLORADO  CLIMATE...  THE  MAGIC  INGREDIENT 


*  or  your  free  copy  of  the 
latest  detailed  booklet  on  all 
great  Rocky  Mountain  ski  areas 
served  by  Rio  Grande, 
clip  and  mail  coupon  below.\  ^ 


TO  SKIERS! 


Get  this  big,  free  photo  folder. 
Shows  how  you  can  get  7  days 
skiing,  6  nights  of  fun  at  Amer- 

tica’s  top  Ski  Chalet 
for  just  $57!  Private 
room,  meals,  lifts 
and  lessons  included! 
Bunk  space  $51;  low 
daily  rate,  too. 


12  fine  runs.  Daily  rates;  $58.00  per 
week  package  plan  including  lodge, 
meals,  tows,  lessons. 

Dwight  Miller,  Mgr.  Fraser  2488. 


\\  WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  FREE  FOLDER  and  PRICES 

■  ■!  SPORTSLAND  ■  ■ 

■  ISKI  CHALET  ■ 

R  I  Winter  Park  3,  Colorado  | 

I  Send  me  free  _ 

■  I  picture  folder  ■ 

^  and  prices;  ■ 


Mr.  H.  F.  Eno,  P.T.M., 

Denver  &  Rio  Gronde  Western  Roilrood 
Room  101*5,  1531  Stout  St., 

Denver  2,  Colorodo 


Pleose  send  your  free  booklet,  "SKT*  to: 


STREET 


STATE 


for  Informotton;  SUw  Irodley-— Winter  Pork,  2 
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{Continued  from  page  44) 

advanced  than  any  presses  known  to 
exist  in  a  domestic  ski  factory. 

But  v/e  do  have  “handcrafting”  in 
our  factories  meaning  that  in  many 
of  our  operations  we  permit  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  individual  judgment  by 
our  artisans,  most  of  whom  are  them¬ 
selves  skiers  and  thus  bring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sport  as  well  as  a  long 
tradition  of  craftsmanship  to  their 
work. 

Finally,  I  can’t  agree  with  Mr.  Hol¬ 
ley  that  mass  production  automati¬ 
cally  produces  greater  precision  than 
individualized  work.  Where  do  we  find 
closer  tolerances,  greater  precision:  in 
the  mass-produced  Ford,  or  even  Cad¬ 
illac,  or  in  the  “handcrafted”  Rolls 
Royce? 

Mr.  Holley’s  second  claim  is  that 
the  average  American  skier  will  have 
difficulty  with  the  top  European  skis, 
because  these  skis  are  primarily  racing 
skis  and,  to  quote  Holley,  “most  rac¬ 
ers  use  a  very  stiff,  heavy  ski  .  .  .” 

I  find  it  rather  surprising  that  a  man 
vho  himself  makes  skis  should  be  so 
far  behind  the  times!  True,  right  after 
the  war,  most  American  racers  used 
stiff,  heavy  racing  skis  of  American 
manufacture.  But  even  then,  European 
ski  makers  were  beginning  to  turn  out 
faster,  livelier,  more  flexible  skis.  Our 
racers  turned  to  these  skis  precisely  be¬ 
cause  of  their  better  action.  The  better 
recreational  skiers  soon  followed  the 
example  of  the  racers  because  they 
found  the  more  flexible  European  skis 
more  enjoyable.  And  finally,  the 
American  manufacturers  themselves 
followed  suit  and  began  to  bring  out 
more  flexible  skis. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Holley,  that  some  of  the  leading 
European  skis  contain  substances 
other  than  hickory.  Some  of  the  best 
skis  have  ash  laminations;  some  have 
a  strip  of  spring  steel  laminated  into 
the  ski.  These  laminations  are  put 
there  for  a  definite  purpose — to  give 
to  the  ski  the  liveliness  and  action 
which  are  its  most  important  attributes. 
Undoubtedly  dissimilar  woods  have 
different  coefficients  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  but  the  problem,  though 
posed  by  Mr.  Holley,  is  practically 
nonexistent  compared  to  the  differences 
between  such  materials  as  aluminum, 
steel,  wood,  plastic  and  fiberglass,  used 
in  such  skis  as  the  Holley  and  Head. 
Sure,  there  is  some  warpage  and 
some  de-laminating  among  the  Euro¬ 
pean  skis,  but  the  same  faults  also  oc- 


SKI  BOOT  SUPREME 


^teiH  CrikseH 


In  line  with  our  slogan  “Tho  Best  of  the 
World’s  Best"  we  offer  this  superior  ski 
boot,  made  in  Germany  by  Rieker.  The 
finest  leather,  painstaking  workmanship 
and  expert  design,  all  combine  to  give  you 
day-long  skiing  comfort. 

Two  Models  — $42.50  &  $29.95 

Sold  at  Leading  Ski  Shops 
Throughout  the  Country 

Sole  U.  S.  Importers  &  Distributors 

Porath  &  Magneheim,  Inc. 

95  Liberty  St.  New  York  6,  N.  Y- 


Designed  and  used  by 
the  Norwegian  Olympic 
Gold  Medal  Winner 


The  ski  with  on  entirely 
new  conception  in  design 
and  construction. 


Multi-lamtnoted  and 
perfectly  motched  ond 
baionced 


Equipped  with  hardened 
Lettner  interlocking  edges. 


Available  with  i 
Dynamic  Celloli: 


Full  length  plastic 
top  edges 


list  the  rtfht  taich  In  Jmlry  for  every  skier. 

Only  $1.80  m.  Indivlduol  piece  (tax  Incl.) 
Sou  sinily  or  as  natelilii  anO  firl  sets. 

Limited  offer^^rier  now  ky  niaiker  or  senil 
for  Mlistratetf  foUer  of  many  otkers,  inclidlni 
skis  and  poles. 

Seffsfocfien  guaroMifood  or  moiioy  relvmed. 


Tip  ond  heel  protectors. 


LUN£NBUItG  16,  MASSACHUSBUS 


These  time  oreven  portable  ski  tows  give  you 
speed,  power,  ond  efficiency  plus  complete  ease 
of  hondling.  Perfect  for  ski  clubs.  I^ges  ond 
schools  ond  priced  to  let  you  own  o  Norro 
Porto-Tow  in  oddition  to  your  big  permonent  tow 
SUPER  ROWER  MODEL  *XK"  —  with  extro 
high  power  ONAN  ~  speciol  corbwretion  op 
tionol  ot  extra  cost 

HIGH  ROWER  MODEL  **33**  —  with  toiest 
8Va  h.p.  SriggS'Stratton  engine. 

For  fyll  defoifi  and  price  list,  write 
NORRO  Division  of 


Available  in  our  Boston 
and  San  Francisco  < 

waiehouses  ] 


Send  for  free  cataloq 
Dept.  M. 


121  SECOND  STREET* SAN  FRANCISCO 
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cur  among  the  all-hickory  laminated 
and  even  among  the  metal-plastic 
skis.  To  ascribe  these  faults  only  to 
the  presence  of  different  woods  is  an 
over-simplification  of  problems  that 
plague  every  ski  maker. 

Unlike  Mr.  Holley,  who  deprecates 
European  skis  (which,  at  the  same 
time,  are  being  copied  by  some  of 
America’s  best  ski  factories)  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  ski  makers  will  probably  agree 
that  some  of  the  engineering  design  of 
the  newest  American  non-wood  skis  is 
of  great  interest.  The  Head  ski  has 
created  quite  a  stir  in  European  ski 
circles;  its  ease  of  turning  and  its  ad- 
\antages  as  a  pleasure  ski  have  been 
noted,  as  well  as  some  of  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  a 
really  major  race  like  last  winter’s 
Harriman  Cup  not  a  single  non-wood 
ski  w'as  being  used.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  chose  European  skis,  chose 
them  because  of  their  speed,  tracking 
ability  and  handling  characteristics; 
the  few  American  skis  represented 
were,  in  the  main,  copies  and  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  best  Europ>ean  designs. 

These  statements  bring  me  to  my  last 
point:  the  final  argument  for  or 
against  any  ski,  European  or  Amer¬ 
ican,  rests  with  the  skier  who  uses  it 
and  the  use  for  which  he  intends  it. 
My  reason  for  writing  this  reply  is  not 
to  damn  any  particular  ski,  but  to  clar¬ 
ify  what  to  me  seemed  misstatements 
of  fact.  If  Mr.  Holley  really  wants  to 
pit  his  ski  against  the  European  prod¬ 
uct,  he  can  find  the  answer  right  now 
— not  on  the  written  page,  but  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  slopes. 


COVER  PHOTO 
The  action  picture  of  Sigi  Engl, 
taken  by  Reid  Rowland  of  the  Sun 
Valley  News  Bureau  was  shot  with 
a  Pacemaker  Graphic  with  4x5 
Ektachrome  daylight  type  film.  The 
action  was  stopped  by  l/4()0  of  a 
second  exposure  with  a  lens  opening 
of  f4.7. 


ICAHADIAN  ROCKIES 

Wri+e  for  SKI  NEWS  or  SUMMER  TRAVEL  INFORMATION  to: 

ALBERTA  TRAVEL  BUREAU  —  LEGISLATIVE  BLDG..  EDMONTON,  CANADA 
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Lebanon:  Land  of  Cedars 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

sparse,  terraced  foothills  of  the  north¬ 
ern  range  of  the  Mountains  of  Leb¬ 
anon.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  from 
Tripoli  to  the  Cedars.  At  Ehdene, 
twelve  miles  from  our  destination,  we 
ran  into  deep  drifts  which  forced  us 
to  return  to  Tripoli  and  take  another 
route  through  Hadet  el  Jobbe  and 
Hasroun.  This  road,  wider  and 
straighter  than  the  first,  was  passable 
as  far  as  ancient  Bcharre  where  we 
pulled  on  our  ski  boots  and  hiked  the 
last  six  miles  to  the  Cedars,  arriving 
at  the  Hotel  Bon  Repos  at  nine-thirty 
that  evening. 

It  was  cold  and  grey  early  Saturday 
morning  when  I  left  the  hotel  in 
search  of  the  slopes.  The  road  at  some 
spots  cut  through  snow  drifts  more 
than  ten  feet  high,  and  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  I  reached  the  Hotel  des  Cedres 
and  the  beautiful  trees  I  had  traveled 
all  the  way  from  Germany  to  see. 
They  were  as  wonderful  as  I  had 
imagined  them  to  be.  Their  heavy 
branches  of  dark  fir  spread  wide  from 
strong  trunks  which  measured  up  to 
twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  gentle  slopes  under  the 
cedar  trees  there  were  fifty  Lebanese 
soldiers  practicing  turns.  The  Leba¬ 
nese  Army,  I  later  learned,  has  main¬ 
tained  a  ski  school  here  since  19-15, 
having  taken  over  when  the  French 
withdrew  from  Lebanon. 

I  was  told  that  only  the  French 
method  of  parallel  turns  was  taught. 
When  the  students  reach  the  advanced 
stage,  the  theory  of  the  stem  turn  is 
explained,  but  not  practiced. 

More  than  100  soldiers,  plus  two 
British  offieers  and  two  NCO’s  from 
the  Suez  Canal  Zone,  were  receiving 
ski  training  at  the  center.  Lebanese 
Army  personnel  get  a  month’s  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  more  proficient  are  re¬ 
tained  for  advanced  training  or  ear¬ 
marked  for  return  the  following  season. 
The  Britishers  were  on  two  weeks’ 
temporary  duty  from  home  stations  in 
the  desert! 

The  skiing  area  at  the  Cedars  is 
bracketed  between  6,000  and  10,000 
feet  from  December  to  the  15th  of 
June.  “Cirques  des  Cedres,”  forming 
a  half-circle  around  Quadisha  Valley, 
starts  in  the  north  with  Darh  el-Qadib 
Nord  (9,300  feet),  continues  east  to 
Signal  des  Cedres  (9,700  feet),  Dome 
des  Dames,  then  south  to  Dome  de 
I’Aigle  (8,900  feet).  Col  d’Ain  ’Ata 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


FINEST 

SKI 

OF  ALL 


Wyoming’s 
beautiful,  uncrowded 


Site  of  the  1954  National  Junior  Championships 

A  **must*'  on  your  Western  ski  trip;  only  holt 
a  doy  from  Sun  Volley  or  Salt  Loke. 


Thiers  .y^oiidaif  9#^  ^ 

6  doys  of  fun,  oil  for 

Includes  luxurious  room  with  private  both  in  Jack- 
son  Hole’s  finest  hotel;  breakfast  and  dinner;  chair¬ 
lift  and  tows;  doily  ski  lessons. 

Nightly  entertainment,  Square  Doncing,  World's 
Largest  Elk  Herd,  Snow  Plone  Trips,  Ice  Fishirg, 
and  Guided  Ski  Tours  by  arrangement. 


OkfiKfikan 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  THESE  “SKIERS'  HOLIDAY" 
WEEKS: 

Jan.  4-9,  11-16,  18-23,  2S-30,  Feb.  1-6,  8-13, 
Mar.  8-13,  15-20,  22-27,  29-Apr.  3. 

Reservations  required.  Wire,  phone  or  write: 
Skiers'  Holiday,  Wort  Hotel,  Jackson,  Wyoming. 


Olympic  and  F.I.S.  competitors, 
who  hove  used  Gresvig's  “Olym- 
picon,”  say  it's  the  finest  ski  of 
all.  From  the  double-gioove  foot 
plate  which  gives  even  flexibility, 
to  the  black  plastic  running  sur- 
fcKe  with  offset  Lettner  rapid  steel 
edges,  it  is  the  culmination  of 
Gresvig’s  many  years  experience 
and  “know-how"  in  ski  con¬ 
struction. 


Starlock  release 
action  saves 
the  legs! 
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Safety  Ski 
Bindings! 
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See  'W'here  toStay  Director^' 


Twentieth  Year  of  Switzerland’s  Famed  Ski  Schcol 
Celebrated  With  Demonstration  by  Sixty  Instructors 


by  Fritz  Durst 


HE  Bolgen  slopes  at  Davos,  Switzerland  were  the  site  of  a  fantastic  demonslra- 
tion  earlier  this  year,  staged  by  the  sixty  ski  instructors  wrho  compose  the 
staff  of  the  Davos  ski  school  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  school’s 
founding. 

In  the  early  years  of  Swiss  skiing  the  better  skiers  perforce  became  teachers, 
but  soon  the  ski  clubs  undertook  special  instruction  programs.  However,  chaos 
still  reigned,  as  the  instruction  at  no  two  areas  was  alike.  Needless  to  say,  this 
situation  was  neither  good  for  Swiss  skiing  nor  for  Swiss  winter  sports  resorts,  for 
in  the  meantime  a  man  in  Austria’s  Arlberg,  Hannes  Schneider,  had  succeeded  in 
founding  a  school  where  a  unified  technique  was  taught.  The  Hannes  Schneider 
system,  or  the  Arlberg  technique  as  it  later  became  known,  was  taught  not  only 
at  St.  Anton,  but  all  through  the  region. 

At  this  juncture  the  Swiss  got  busy,  as  the  confusion  in  their  own  country  was 
causing  a  steady  stream  of  people  to  hie  themselves  across  the  border  to  Austria. 
As  a  result,  the  Swiss  Unified  Technique  materialized,  thanks  to  the  work  of 
Franz  Schuler  of  Chur  and  Christian  Jost  of  Davos.  A  new  organization,  the  Swiss 
Skiing  Schools,  was  created  and  established  everywhere  to  put  into  operation  the 
principles  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

That  was  the  position  twenty  years  ago  when  the  Davos  Skiing  School  was 
founded,  which  at  first  was  divided  into  sections — Davos-Platz  and  Davos-Dorf. 
At  the  former  it  was  Jack  Ettinger  who  from  the  beginning  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  development  of  the  school,  of  which  he  soon  became  the  sole  manager.  He  also 
advocated  combining  the  two  sections  into  one,  but  resistance  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  founders  had  to  be  overcome  before  this  was  done  and  a  common  organiza¬ 
tion  adopted. 

The  size  of  Davos  and  the  growing  traffic  on  the  Parsenn  caused  the  Davos 
School  to  become  at  once  one  of  the  largest  in  Switzerland.  Because  of  the  great 
number  of  instructors  necessary  it  was  doubly  difficult  to  combine  all  the  different 
more  or  less  suitable  and  efficient  elements  to  form  the  unity  that  now  characterizes 
this  big  school  and  enables  a  pupil  to  advance  from  class  to  class  without  noticing 
any  lack  of  continuity  in  the  instruction  given. 

The  purpose  of  the  jubilee  celebration  was  not  only  to  draw  attention  to  the 
size  of  the  school,  but  also  to  demonstrate  the  various  phases  of  skiing  technique, 
the  exaggeration  necessary  for  instructional  purposes,  the  perfection  which  that 
technique  has  attained  and  the  outstanding  ability  of  the  school  in  successfully 
imparting  to  its  pupils  a  unified  system  of  skiing. 
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I  Lebanon:  Land  of  Cedars 

j  {Continued  from  page  48) 

and  anchors  in  the  west  at  Pic  Sicard 
(7,600  feet). 

Dome  de  I’Aigle  (Dome  of  the 
Eagle),  shaped  like  an  inverted  bath¬ 
tub,  has  the  best  slopes.  In  mid-sea¬ 
son,  when  the  snow  is  packed,  stylists 
may  plunge  in  any  direction  without 
running  the  risk  of  spilling,  because 
of  deep  snow,  or  crashing  into  ob¬ 
stacles. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
“Cedres  du  Seigneur”  are  fine  slopes 
for  beginners  and  intermediate  skiers. 
The  only  uphill  conveyance  in  Leba¬ 
non  is  a  7,500-foot  chair  lift  with  163 
chairs,  one  mile  from  the  historic 
trees. 

Nearby  Kornet  es-Saouda  (10,019 
feet),  Lebanon’s  highest  peak,  is  the 
northernmost  vertebra  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  spine  which  extends  south  seventy- 
five  miles  down  the  middle  of  the 
pint-sized  republic  to  Jezzine.  Between 
these  two  points,  at  intervals  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  are  six  or  seven  areas 
suitable  for  skiing  from  December  to 
May.  Paralleling  this  ridge  to  the 
west  is  the  Mediterranean  coastline 
with  its  enchanting  cities  of  Acre, 
Beirut,  Byblos,  and  Tripoli,  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  away  and  easily  seen  on 
clear  days.  In  the  east  is  the  beautiful, 
fertile  Bequaa  Plain  with  Baalbek  and 
its  magnificent  Roman  ruins.  Beyond 
are  the  Anti-Lebanon  mountains  and 
the  Arabian  desert. 

The  ski  areas  south  of  the  Cedars 


U.S.  Representative: 

ftANS  HA6EMEISTER 

121  Spruce  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


In  Canada 
it's  Morgan's... 
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..for  fine  ski  equipment 


Hannes  Schneider 


A.  Attenhofer 


HENRY  MORGAN  CO.  LIMITED 

.  ouo,  O.u'.’v  Slo..  -  IH!, 


Phillips  Square  -  Montreal 


FREE 


1.  Guide  to  all  the  best 
Ski  Areas  and  Hotels 

2.  Guide  to  Ski  Tours 
throughout  USA  and 
Europe 

3.  Folder  on  Ski 
Schools 

Write  or  call  for  this 
Free  Ski  Information  today. 


ISKIBIRD- SKI .  SCHOOL 


Licensed^Bondedt  12  years  of  operation 
2039  Bway  (70  St.)  NYC.  EN  2-1405-2-e400 


A  BUM  STEER 

CAN  LEAD  YOU  ASTRAY 
Don’t  buy  a  load  of  outmoded  gear 
for  your  Sun  Valley  trip.  For  the  same 
money  you  can  get  the  latest  and  best 
right  here,  the  spot  where  the  nation’s 
ski  styles^  and  equipment  trends  origi¬ 
nate. 

Be  up  to  date — wait  and  see  “Chuck” 
at  the  Sports  Center. 


SPORTS 

CENTER 

Ketchum  In 
Sun  Valley, 


Pan  American  stewardess  hands  skis  to 
Regis  at  Frankfort  for  Beirut  flight 
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include  Laklouk,  whose  long  gentle 
slopes  have  a  strong  appeal  for  skiing 
families,  then  beautiful  Faraya  with  , 
its  fine  downhill  runs  on  Mzar  (8,069 
feet) ,  followed  by  popular  Sannine  | 
with  its  great  variety  of  slopes  and 
breath-taking  scenery.  Eighteen  miles 
east  of  Beirut,  on  the  road  to  Damas-  < 
cus,  is  located  the  Baidar  ski  area,  and 
further  south  at  Barouk  one  may  find 
some  of  the  finest  descents  in  Leba¬ 
non.  The  southernmost  area.  Mount 
Herman,  is  part  of  the  Anti-Lebanon 
mountain  range.  Storms  here  are  ex¬ 
tremely  violent,  but  on  clear  days  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  may  be  seen. 

The  Cedars’  only  two  hotels  include 
the  third  class  “Bon  Repos”  and  the 
sporty  sixty-five  room  “Hotel  des 
Cedres.”  Neither  establishment  adver¬ 
tises  private  baths,  and  customers  sel¬ 
dom  complain  about  hissing  radiators. 

A  small  waxing  room  and  ski  stall 
is  maintained  at  the  “Hotel  des 
Cedres”  by  a  pleasant  little  man  who 
speaks  neither  French  nor  English. 
Some  of  the  equipment  he  offers  for 
rent  may  be  found  in  any  well- 
stocked  ski  museum. 

Food  at  “Hotel  des  Cedres”  is  good. 

A  little  spicy,  maybe,  but  well  pre¬ 
pared.  Lebanese  beer  is  very  good, 
the  wine  fair,  and  native  brandy 
pleasantly  aromatic.  Full  pension  (in¬ 
cluding  three  meals)  is  from  five  to 
six  dollars  per  day.  In  Beirut  one  can 
get  the  best  for  $6.50  per  day,  plus 
bath,  balcony,  and  a  grand  view  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

There  are  five  organized  ski  clubs 
in  Lebanon,  but  no  ski  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  ski  instruction  is  supervised  by 
Louis  Comte,  a  Frenchman  from 
Chamonix,  France.  He  charges  $2  per 
hour  for  individual  instruction  and 
$1.25  for  classes. 

Comte  and  Michael  Samen  of  Beirut 
are  regarded  as  the  only  qualified  in¬ 
structors  at  the  Cedars.  Both  are 
graduates  of  Chamonix’s  School  for 
Ski  Instructors. 

“In  the  next  two  or  three  years 
you’ll  find  here  several  long  Alpine 
lifts,  a  new,  modem,  forty-room  hotel, 
and  well  organized  ski  schools,” 
Comte  told  me. 

“I’d  like  to  see  your  beginners  try 
parallel  turns  on  this  stuff,”  I  said 
to  Comte. 

“Mais  certainement,”  he  retorted. 
“Follow  me  and  I’ll  show  you.”  We 
skied  through  the  cedars  to  the  south¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  grove  where  a  group 
of  soldiers  was  practicing  parallel 
turns. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Cadillac  in  after  ski  boots. 
Finest  European  craftsmanship. 

All  around  storm  welting  .  .  .  He( 
and  toe  counter  .  .  .  thick  rubber 
sole.  Completely  fleece  lined. 


Attractive  French  high  ankle 
design  .  .  .  genuine  elkskin  . 
warm  shearling  lining  .  .  . 
rugged  sponge  rubber  sole. 


"7c)f)ski-{estin 


Relax  while  your  Canadian  Pacific  train 
whisks  you  into  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  a 
comfortable  hurry.  Arrive  fresh  for  the  finest  ^ 
skiing  on  the  continent !  jM 

CHOOSE!  m 

MT.  NORQUAY  — Champiunship  2-mile 
course,  drop  of  2,800  feet.  Ski  chair  lift.  11 

SUNSHINE  VALLEY -Slopes  for  beginners  ^ 

and  experts.  Famous  snow-mobile,  Sun-  S 

shine  Suzy.  ■ 

MT.  TEMPLE  — Close  to  Lake  Louise.  Splen-  •iM 
did  open  running  for  all  classes  of  skiers. 

SKOKI  — Introduces  the  enthusiast  to 
glacier  skiing  in  from  Mt.  Temple. 

MT.  ASSINIBOINE  -Manerhorn  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Rockies.  6  great  powder-snow  slopes. 


Write  or  wire  D.  McD.  Halns,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Windsor  Station,  Montreal  3,  Quibsc. 
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“But  these  are  packed  slopes,”  I 
protested. 

“Of  course  they  are  packed,”  said 
Comte.  “So  are  those  and  those  and 
those  .  .  .  ,”  he  exclaimed,  thrusting  a 
ski  pole  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
another. 

He  picked  up  a  handful  of  snow 
and  prodded  it  with  his  fingers.  “The 
snow  here  packs  itself,”  he  said.  “The 
warm  mist  which  hangs  over  the 
mountains  turns  the  snowflakes  into 
little  round  balls.” 

I  skied  to  an  open  slope  to  test  the 
surface  for  myself.  My  skis  glided 
smoothly  over  a  snow  surface  that  felt 
like  baled  cotton  wool.  I  went  into  a 
christy  and  raised  no  more  than  a 
ripple.  I  jumped  up  and  down  in  place 
several  times  and  the  snow  felt  springy, 
like  a  mattress.  But  when  the  sun 
comes  out,  and  it  becomes  warm,  then 
the  snow  usually  gets  wet  and  heavy. 

After  dinner  that  night  I  met 
Michel  Habre,  Lebanon’s  slalom  and 
alpine  combined  champ  who,  with 
Brahim  Geagea,  comprised  the  coun¬ 
try’s  1952  Olympic  ski  team.  An  ankle 
injury  at  the  last  minute  kept  Habre 
out  of  the  Oslo  meet,  while  Geagea 
placed  fifty-seventh  in  the  Downhill 
and  eighty-second  in  the  Giant  Sla¬ 
lom. 

It  was  storming  hard  the  day  of  my 
departure  and  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  ski  down  the  mountain  to  Bcharre 
and  trust  to  luck  that  I  might  catch 
a  taxi  or  bus  from  there  back  to 
Beirut. 

Shortly  after  lunch  Habre  and  1 
shouldered  our  bags  and  pointed  our 
skis  down  the  mountain.  The  storm 
had  obscured  the  grove,  but  I  took 
a  last  look  at  the  lone  giant  cedar 
^vhose  long,  dark  branches  stretched 
across  the  snow-covered  road. 


Including  Basic 
Principles  of  THE 
SKI  TECHNIQUE 
by  Tyler  Micoleau 
Introduction  by 
Lowell  Thomas 


The  place  and  the  methad 
for  skiing  at  its  best! 


Here  is  a  complete,  detailed  account  of  the 
French  Technique,  first  introduced  in  America 
at  the  famous  Squaw  Valley  ski  school.  Tyler 
Micoleau,  one  of  the  world's  most  skilled  instruc¬ 
tors  of  this  highly  successful  method  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  sports  artist  as  well,  has  developed  these 
lavishly-illustrated,  step-by-step  lessons  that 
you'll  find  of  great  practical  value,  whether 
you're  a  beginner  or  an  expert.  You'll  see  how 
our  greatest  skiers  used  the  magnificent  slopes 
of  the  California  valley,  preparing  for  the  Olym¬ 
pics,  and  discover  how  ski  touring,  os  practised 
by  Micoleau,  con  increase  the  pleasure  of  your 
outdoor  holidays.  Also  included  is  a  fascinating 
history  of  the  areo  from  Gold  Rush  days  to  the 
present.  With  60  line  drawings  and  170  photo¬ 
graphs.  ONLY  $4.50. 


What  a  goggle  that  Gadabout  is! 

For  skiing  and  other  winter  sports. 

It  guords  the  entire  upper  face  from  nose  to  hair 
line  against  wind,  sun  glare  and  driving  snow. 

The  Godabout  gives  you  lOOX  vision. 

It's  ventiloted  to  prevent  fogging, 
it's  shotter- proof. 

It's  so  eosy  to  wear,  too.  Light  as  a 
snowfloke,  you  hardly  know 
you've  got  the  Gadabout  on!  Why  you 
con  even  weor  it  over  eye  glasses. 

Smart  looking,  too,  with  its  all-plastic 
frame  thot  cushions  the  face  for  extra  safety. 

The  Godabout  is  available  in  clear, 
anber,  light  blue  or  green  tints  at  $2.00. 

Or  the  Bubble-Goggle  without 
frame  at  only  $1.3S. 

Golly!  What  a  goggle  either  one  is! 

A  goggle  to  add  to  your 
skiirtg  pleasure  and  safety. 

At  your  dealer's  or  direct. 

Mention  color  wanted. 


The  World's  Largest  Publishers  of  Books  on  Sports 
232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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__  1057  Gayley  Av.^i 

Los  Angolos  24,  Californio 


Custom  Made 


SKI  SWEATERS 


SAHIB  MAGIC 

“The  previous  evening  I  had  eyed 
the  snow-fields  around  with  that  sort 
of  longing  that  every  ski-runner 
knows.  Now  I  determined  to  try  my 
luck  on  skis.  .  .  .  The  porters  watched 
my  preparations  with  intense  interest. 
I  think  they  thought  that  the  ski  con¬ 
stituted  part  of  some  flying  machine 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  sahibs  would 
alight  on  the  summit  of  Kangchen- 
junga.” 

— F.  S.  Smythe:  “The  Kangchenjunga 
Adventure” 


Authentic  Scandinavian  Designs 

CARDIGANS  $50  PULLOVERS  $45 
ENTIRaY 

Sizes  36  to  46  (men's) 
32  to  40  (women's) 
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My  First  Guest 
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BEHER 
SKIERS 


A  True  Story :  The  Christening 
Of  Ulla  Lodge,  Mad  River,  Vt. 

by  H.  Sewall  Williams 

it  all  began,  that  is  my  lodge  busi¬ 
ness  did,  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was 
most  optimistic  about  the  approaching 
ski  season.  1  could  even  visualize 
thousands  of  eager  skiers  phoning  day 
and  night  for  reservations,  car  loads  of 
young  and  old  alike  knocking  on  the 
door  wanting  reservations  for  the 
night,  and  an  overflow  of  guests  that 
left  some  snoring  on  mattresses  on  the 
kitchen,  living  room  and  dining  room 
floors.  But  I  si’ppose  I’ve  always  been 
an  optimistic  non-business  man  or  1 
probably  never  would  have  remodeled 
two  farm  houses  and  a  barn  and  W'ait 
for  snow  and  skiers.  Every  time  I  think 
of  that  tearing  down  and  building  up, 

1  feel  like  Mr.  Blanding.  Believe  me,  he  ! 
had  nothing  on  me. 

Finally,  however,  all  was  in  readi¬ 
ness.  The  place  was  immaculate;  the 
beds  made;  the  bar  well  stocked;  the 
reservation  sheet  empty  and  not  enough 
snow  to  ski  on  up  on  the  mountain.  It 
was  a  little  tardy  in  coming  that  year. 

1  was  sitting  comfortably  in  our  cozy 
living  room  when  I  heard  a  loud  knock 
on  the  oflBce  door.  After  extracting  my¬ 
self  out  of  a  deep  powder  story  some¬ 
where  in  the  West,  I  opened  the  door. 
There  stood  a  man  with  a  suitcase. 
“Great  heavens,”  I  thought,  “my  first 
guest — and  not  enough  snow  for  ski¬ 
ing.”  Nevertheless,  I  introduced  myself 
and  before  the  poor  man  could  say 
more  than  a  few  words  I  had  him  sign 
the  register  and  took  him  on  a  com¬ 
plete  tour  of  the  buildings. 

When  we  finally  returned  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  I  offered  him  a  drink  on  the 
house.  He  politely  turned  it  down  and 
patiently  waited  for  an  opening  when 
he  might  speak.  I  finally  broke  the  bad 
skiing  news  to  him,  but  it  didn’t  phase 
him  in  the  least  which  I  thought  a  bit 
odd.  Then  he  spoke  and  to  this  day  I 
can  still  feel  that  blush  begin  to  creep 
up  my  neck,  as  I  listened  to  him  say, 
“Sir,  I’m  your  Fuller  Brush  man. 
Could  I  show  you  my  wares?  They’re 
in  my  suit  case  in  your  men’s  dormi- 
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THE  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL,  COMPLETE  BOOT  IN  BOOT  MODEL,  THAT  MOLDS  TO 
YOUR  FEET,  GIVING  UTMOST  SUPPORT,  YET  REQUIRING  NO  BREAKING  IN. 


the  comfortable 


GARMISCH 


TOP 

QUALITY 

LEATHEt 


GENEROUS  FOAM  RUBBER  PADDING 


Aspen,  Colo. — Knowfton  Sports 
Boston,  Moss. — Ski  Import — Bjorne  Johansen 
Boulder,  Colo. — Ross  Chivers 
Cadillac,  Mich. — Willioms  Sport  Shop 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Star  Sportg.  Gds. 

Chicogo,  111. — Morsholl  Field  &  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio — Halle  Bros.  Co. 

Cortez,  Colo.x-Cortez  L  &  H  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. — Dave  Cook  Sportg.  Gds. 
Detroit,  Mich. — Griswold  Sportg.  Gds. 

GInwd.  Sprgs.  Colo. — Van's  Sportg.  Gds. 

Gr.  Junction,  Colo. — t.  Cook  Sportg.  Gds. 
Honover,  N.  H. — James  Campion 
Hertford,  Conn. — Veteron's  Sport  Shop 
FOR  THE  NEAREST  STORE  IN  YOUR  VICINITY  V 


Inglewood,  Calif. — Jones  Ski  Hut 
Jackson,  Wyo.— ^Jackson  Sportg.  Gds. 
Ketchum  In  Sun  Volley— Scott's  Ski  Hous 
Lansing,  Mich.— Larabee's  Sportg.  Gds. 
Laramie,  Wyo. — The  Sport  Shop 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^Van  Degrift's,  Inc. 
Madison,  Wis.— H.  H.  Petrie  Sportg.  Gds. 
Manchester,  Vt.— Sig  Buchmayr 
New  York  City — Sig  Buchmayr 
Salt  Loke  City,  Utoh — Wolfe's 
Seattle,  Wash. — J.  W.  Langlie  Co. 
Traverse  City,  Mich. — Peppi's  Corner 
Yokima,  Wash. — Sport  Jed's  Athletics 


SPORT-OBERMEYER,  importers.  ASPEN,  Colorado 
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American  Ski  Annual 

and  Skiing  Journal 

Roger  Langley,  Editor 

Yearbook  issue  now  ready,  256  pages  packed  with  skiing  articles  and 
information,  with  over  150  pictures.  Official  publication  of  the 
National  Ski  Association.  A  Complete  resume  of  skiing  events  of  the 
past  season  and  plans  for  1954. 

With  these  Outstanding  Extras 

•  A'K,— F.I.S.  Rehearsal  by  Rolanif  Palmedo 

•  Weotherbee,  WBZ’s  Weatharman  PredIctsI  by  Allen  I.  Barry 

•  NSA  Representatives  Abroad  by  Edwin  O.  Baton 

•  Roy  Sharweod  Stars  at  Kulm  by  Jehna  Pepper 

•  Sun  Valley  Review  by  Bob  Blaktiee 

•  What  You  Should  Know  About  Avalanches  by  Julian  Cornell 

•  Inclined  Transportation  Systems  by  Cdward  C.  NeweH 

•  New  Hampshire  Joins  the  Parade  by  G.  Henry  Crawford 

With  ABany  Other  ArtMee  and  Spatial  TreatsI 


AMERICAN  $XI  ANNUAL  and  SKIING  JOURNAL 
Box  B,  Barre,  Mastochusotts 

Pleat*  tend  me  a  copy  of  the  1954  SKI  ANNUAL  □  Encleted  it  $1.50,  or  enroll  me 
for  one  yeor't  tubteriptien,  which  includet  the  ANNUAL  and  three  tmoller  jeumolt 
D  Encleted  it  $2.00 

Nome  . 

Addrett  . 

City . State . 


Tips  on  Movie  Making 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


around,  down  and  out  as  they  flashed 
past  me.  Now,  the  average  tripod  just 
isn’t  geared  to  take  that  kind  of  an 
“S”  turn  and  still  remain  on  a  level 
frame.  When  filming  a  moving  skier, 
where  the  background  is  necessarily 
blurred,  a  hand-held  support  swings 
far  more  smoothly  than  a  tripod,  and 
is  twice  as  flexible.  You  can  follow  ski¬ 
ers  down  curves  and  through  slalom 
flushes  that  would  tie  any  self-respect¬ 
ing  tripod  into  a  fisherman’s  bend  with 
a  half  twist. 

Furthermore,  your  knowledge  of  ski¬ 
ing  will  help  you  out  here  tremen¬ 
dously;  by  anticipating  the  racer’s  line 
of  flight,  his  turns  and  checks,  you 
can  give  him  the  correct  “lead”  and 
swing  the  camera  to  follow  him 
smoothly.  This  procedure  will  work 
with  any  16  mm.  lens  up  to  three 
inches;  beyond  that,  never  shoot  with* 
out  first  planting  the  camera  firmly  on 
three  legs,  not  your  own  two. 

A  word  of  warning:  Few  skiers  real¬ 
ize  how  narrow  is  the  range  of  a  movie 
lens.  They  will  invariably  produce  a 
beautiful  Chrbty  so  close  beside  you 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
body  will  be  visible  in  the  finder. 
Cheer  up;  suppress  that  muttered  curse 
and  point  the  finder  down  to  their  feet 
This  accomplishes  a  dual  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably:  it  emphasizes  that  part  of 
their  equipment  in  which  all  skiers 
are  most  interested,  namely  the  skis 
and  their  controlling  parts;  and  at  the 
same  time,  it  deflates  the  ego  of  your 
would-be  Hollywood  star  tremen¬ 
dously  to  find  his  features  forsaken 
for  his  feet.  Next  time  he’ll  know  bet¬ 
ter. 

As  for  exposure,  carry  a  meter  but 
use  it  sparingly.  Snow  does  queer 
things  to  photoelectric  cells;  the  glare 
from  Tuckerman’s  Ravine  is  liable  to 
blow  a  fuse  inside  its  delicate,  compli¬ 
cated  mechanism.  Here  is  a  good  rule 
to  follow  when  shooting  color  (at  six¬ 
teen  frames  a  second) :  Stop  down  be¬ 
tween  11  and  16  for  average  sunny 
slopes  like  Cranmore,  Sugar  Bowl,  or 
Alta.  For  really  bright  work,  such  as 
Tuckerman’s  Ravine,  Zurs  or  Davos  in 
spring,  swing  over  to  16,  and  hold  it 
there  all  day,  until  the  shadows  start 
to  creep  in.  You’ll  get  a  lovely  “Ravine 
Blue”  sky  against  glistening  ivory 
cliffs,  and  your  telephoto  shots  will 
have  good  detail  against  the  dazzling 
white  background. 

Don’t  neglect  the  possibilities  of 
back-lighting;  you  can  get  some  of  the 
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most  gorgeous  effects  imaginable  if 
you  are  careful  to  keep  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  off  the  lens.  It  is  better 
to  underexpose  in  this  case. 

For  trail  work,  where  you  have  light 
and  shade  mixed,  between  8  and  11  is 
a  good  rule;  shade  down  toward  8  or 
5.6  if  the  shadows  cover  most  of  the 
trail.  In  such  cases,  it  is  smart  and  pays 
dividends  to  estimate  your  exposure 
first,  set  the  camera  accordingly,  and 
then  check  up  on  yourself  with  the  me¬ 
ter.  By  this  method  you  teach  yourself 
to  become  exposure  conscious ;  and  you 
become  less  dependent  on  the  meter — 
an  important  asset  when  you  have  ab¬ 
sent-mindedly  left  it  behind,  or  don’t 
have  time  to  take  a  reading  before  your 
subject  will  have  gone  by.  A  Polaroid 
filter  will  greatly  deepen  the  hlue  of 
your  skies  and  fleeciness  of  the  clouds, 
but  it  necessitates  shooting  at  an  angle 
of  90“  to  the  sun  (quite  a  neat  prob¬ 
lem  in  itself),  and  means  an  additional 
exposure  of  a  stop  and  a  half.  Many 
people  prefer  their  skies  untampered 
with  by  puny  man,  anyway;  I  found 
in  the  high  altitudes  of  South  American 
volcanoes  that  the  sky  was  such  a 
deep  blue  that  any  further  alteration 
would  have  resulted  in  a  complete 
blackout. 

Don’t  try  to  take  pictures  from  mov¬ 
ing  skis  unless  you  have  soft  new 
powder  on  a  smooth  slope.  The  average 
trail  or  open  slope  is  defintely  out.  The 
jiggling  will  quickly  nauseate  your 
audience.  If  you  do  find  a  good  spot, 
be  sure  to  have  a  skier  moving  in  the 
foregroimd  about  thirty  feet  ahead  of 
you.  Your  audience  will  instinctively 
put  themselves  in  his  place,  and  your 
scene  will  pack  a  real  punch.  It’s  a 
good  idea  to  stem  while  you  film  your 
actor  swinging  through  his  tempo  stuff 
ahead;  that  more  or  less  equalizes  your 
distance  and  it  helps  to  keep  you 
steady — and  upright! 

Use  slow  motion  by  all  means  when¬ 
ever  you  can.  It’s  expensive,  but  well 
worth  it,  especially  if  you  catch  a  spec¬ 
tacular  spill,  or  a  well-executed  turn. 
Here  again  skiing  knowledge  will  give 
you  clues  as  to  whom  to  take,  what  to 
expect.  And  always  take  jumpers  in 
slow  motion,  preferably  from  below 
at  a  slight  angle  with  a  telephoto.  They 
seem  to  float  down  through  the  clouds 
in  a  very  gratifying  manner.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  double  tbe  exposure,  however. 
For  instance,  11  becomes  5.6  in  slow 
motion. 

Every  skier  wants  to  impress  his  au¬ 
dience  with  the  steepness  of  the  slopes. 
To  get  that  on  film  is  like  trying  to 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Ski  iw  Gav  Qjeqec,'^ 


Exciting?  Oui!  Get  your  ski  legs  with  famous 
Fritz  Loosli,  teacher  of  the  French  Parallel  Technique. 
Superb  runs  for  experts  and  beginners  at  Valcartiet 
and  Lac  Beauport.  Alpine  lift.  Rope  tows. 


Fun-time  activities  at  Chateau  Frontenac 
. . .  skating,  tobogganing,  sleigh  riding . . . 
warm-up  sessions  in  the  friendly 
Ski  Hawk  Club. 


Coming?  There’s  room  for 
congenial  company.  Make 
reservations  now:  Write  the 
Manager,  Chateau  Frontenac, 
Quebec,  Canada  or  any 
Canadian  Pacific  office. 


Chateau 


Frontenac 


A  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel 
in  Friendly 
Old  Quebec 


Snowproof  it  Water  repellent  'k  Warm  as  toast 


Snuggle  tired  feet  XnT 
into  the  cozy  comfort  ^ 
of  snowflake-light  Cobblers 
After-Ski  Boots  and  re-e- 
lax.  Ski -coordinated  colors 
in  custom  tanned  mellow 
leathers,  warmly  lined 
throughout  with  Nylon  Pile 
Fleece.  Gaily  styled  on  flex¬ 
ible  crepe  rubber  soles  .  .  . 
perfection  for  loafing,  spec¬ 
tating,  travel.  Women’s,  from 
$10;  men’s,  from  $11. 


At  your  fovorilo  storo  or  writ*;  COBILERS,  INC. 
1212  Stanford  Ava.,  Lot  Angalat  21,  Calif. 


MYRON  ENTERPRISES 
5446  E.  POMONA  BLVD. 
LOS  ANGELES  22,  CALIF 
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add  third  dimension,  and  take  my 
word  for  it — the  job  is  a  tough  one. 
The  best  way  is  to  retreat  to  some  spot 
where  you  can  take  the  hill  in  profile, 
preferably  with  a  telephoto.  Another 
method  is  to  point  the  camera  down 
the  hill  after  a  skier:  this  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  pointing  up,  which  absolutely 
flattens  out  any  slope,  but  it’s  not  per¬ 
fect.  Profiles  of  the  slope  against  the 
sky  remain  the  best  solution,  but  few 
i.iils  have  the  convex  formation  that  is 
necessary. 

Try  to  frame  your  scenes  with  some 
object  in  the  foreground  to  give  them 
depth — a  branch  of  a  tree,  a  ski  pole, 
or  a  window'.  Good  composition  can 
lielp  any  picture,  whether  it  be  still 
or  motion. 

Tips  from  the  school  of  hard 
knocks:  Watch  out  for  the  following — 
your  ski  mitten  protruding  over  the 
lens;  your  lens  fogging  from  being 
taken  indoors  on  a  cold  day;  cutting 
off  your  best  friend’s  head  in  what 
might  have  been  a  grand  close-up  ex¬ 
cept  for  parallax  (remember  that  at 
close  range,  six  to  two  feet,  the  lens  and 
the  view  finder  do  not  see  the  same 
things,  and  act  accordingly).  Keep 
your  camera  wound.  Don’t  start  a 
downhill  scene  and  have  the  camera 
run  down  after  the  first  few  feet.  Try  to 
get  human  interest  into  your  film — 
show  your  audience  not  only  stems  and 
schusses  but  the  spirit  that  underlies 
skiing.  In  an  unobtrusive  manner,  take 
groups  eating,  buying  tow  tickets, 
opening  beer  cans  with  ski  poles,  plot¬ 
ting  slalom  courses  on  paper.  Record 
close-ups  of  their  expressions  as  they 
grab  onto  the  tow  rope.  Get  the  spills 
as  well  as  the  thrills,  if  it’s  a  cold, 
windy  day,  show  it,  with  shots  of  snow 
whistling  by,  exhaust  pipes  steaming, 
the  frosty  breath  of  skiers.  If  it’s  hot, 
show  the  bare  arms  and  legs  of  spring 
skiing,  and  the  sunburn  cream  on 
bronzed  backs  and  faces. 

Every  ski  resort  is  different;  em¬ 
phasize  its  salient  points  on  film.  Try 
to  capture  the  characteristic  mood  of 
a  place.  Show  the  many  kinds  of  up¬ 
hill  transportation;  outsiders  are  al¬ 
ways  fascinated  by  these.  Record  the 
antics  of  beginners;  we  were  all  that 
way  once,  and  they  can  be  uproari¬ 
ously  funny.  In  a  race,  get  different 
angles.  Keep  moving  up  and  down  the 
course  during  the  minute  intervals 
between  racers.  Use  plenty  of  close-ups 
of  faces,  and  remember  to  kneel  down 
and  utilize  that  gorgeous  blue  back- 


after  ski  comfort 


women 

Light,  smart . . .  ideal  for 
inside,  after-ski  wear  . . . 
dancing  or  relaxing.  Soles 
of  durable  white  rawhide, 
uppers  of  soft,  tanned  buckskin. 
Invisibly  hand  stitched  by 
Indian  craftsmen.  At  good 
shops  or  direct  from  us.  Mail 
check  or  m.o.  (no  c.o.d.)  with 
outline  of  foot  in  very  light  sock. 

Rust  or  Natural,  $14.95 
White  or  Turquoise,  $15.95 
tVe  pay  postage.  Free  descriptive 
folder  on  request. 

'AtBAB 

Suite  112 


Faotured  ...  in  \  ^ 

Mm  handy  path- 

top  dispentcrl  n 

iKt  spray  ’n’  ski  with  Ditk  Kote. 
Zip  mr  wet  tr  Pry  sura.  Spray  It 
aw  wet  sr  dry  skis,  at  any  tempera- 
tare,  inPears  ar  oat.  Dries  aaiekly, 
easily  reme«eP.  and  Is  harmless  ta 
naintep,  lacpaereP  or  plastic  sar- 


Ner  A  lacqutr! 

•ack  Kate  Follows  The  Seasons! 

Spray  an  year-roanp  protection.  Use  it  on  year  skis,  skates 
and  tokappans  ta  protect  them  Parlap  tho  at  seasons.  Water- 
araof  tackle  kaxes,  pans,  kantinp  coats,  tents  and  kaats. 
Ciea  yanr  sports  opolpmont,  hand  tools  SKk  at  saws  aaP  taw 
tablet,  yoar  car  and  lawn  tools  daiklc  the  protection,  Im- 
praeed  appearance. 

KEEPS  SNOW  FROM  STICKING  TO  SNOW  SHOVELS. 
Dock  Kote  it  car  chrome’s  best  friend! 


MANUFACTURED  BY: 
THE  THOMAS  COMPANY 
1642  Hennepin  A«o.,  Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY:  — 
Dartmoath  Skit.  Inc.  Morley  Bn 

Hanoter,  New  Hampshire  Sapinaw, 

Osborn  A  Ulland.  Ine.  Harvey  E. 

Seattle,  Washlnpton  Montreal, 


tfi/ete  SKI  WEEKS 

00  at  famous 

HOGBACK 


BRAnLEBORO.  VERMONT 

Tha  all-inclusiva  prico  covart:  6  nights,  5 
days— starting  Sunday— at  modarn,  convan- 
iant  Hotol  Brooks.  Braakfost  and  dinnar. 
Dancing  Friday  night  (bar  on  your  own). 
Fraa  lift  tickats  and  transportation  to  Hog¬ 
back.  Advanca  rasarvations  raquastad. 
Writ#  or  'phona  for  dascriptiva  foldar. 

Also  famous  waak-and  ski  "pockaga":  2 
nights  starting  Friday,  2  braakfasts,  full 
courta  dinner  Saturday  night.  Fraa  lift 
tickats  and  transportation— $16.00. 

HOTEL  BROOKS 

BRAniEBORO,  VERMONT 

:|e  Actual  quota  from  article  by  wall-known 
travel  writer. 
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ground  God  supplies  free  to  all  Ko-  I 
dachrome  users. 

Finally,  a  few  cinema  command¬ 
ments: 

Always  take  your  camera  with  you; 
always  have  it  wound,  with  the  lens  set 
for  instant  action;  always  take  twice 
the  amount  of  film  you  expect  to 
shoot. 

Cruel  experience  dictates  the  above 
mentioned  rules;  every  time  I  broke 
faith  with  one  of  them  I  repented.  No 
matter  how  cloudy,  rainy,  or  dismal  it 
may  be,  winter  weather  has  been 
known  to  clear  at  the  drop  of  a  cam¬ 
era.  Just  as  soon  as  you  leave  that  | 
machine  behind  with  a  “Thank-God-I-  ! 
won’t-need-that-today”  attitude,  the  ! 
clouds  will  clear,  the  sun  will  come  | 
out,  and  you  will  be  kicking  yourself  ! 
into  a  slalom  course  for  not  being  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  fluffy 
white  snow. 

Similarly,  the  film  supply  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  camera.  I  realize  it’s  ! 
bulky,  but  ski  clothes  were  made  to  j 
carry  things.  Distribute  it  about  your  ' 
person;  most  people  need  a  chart  to 
locate  all  their  pockets  anyway,  what 
with  parkas,  shirts,  trousers,  et  al. 

Carry  more  film  than  you  expect  to 
shoot  that  day;  you’ll  use  it  sooner 
or  later,  and  a  roll  of  film  in  the  cam¬ 
era  when  Andy  Mead  Lawrence  comes 
down  the  Steilhang  is  worth  ten  rolls 
in  the  store  next  day. 

If  your  camera  isn’t  set  and  ready 
for  practically  instantaneous  action, 
you  may  lose  some  unforgettable 
shots.  One  of  the  best  pictures  I  ever 
filmed  was  made  at  a  moment’s  notice 
at  the  National  Jumping  Champion¬ 
ships  in  Steamboat  Springs.  I  was  idly 
chatting  and  waiting  for  Art  Devlin, 
slated  to  jump  third.  Suddenly  a  shout 
went  up  and  there  was  Art  burning 
down  the  inrun;  the  other  two  jump¬ 
ers  had  scratched!  Frantically  I 
swung  the  camera  around  and  ground 
away  without  checking  the  exposure 
or  winding;  luckily  both  were  correct. 

If  I’d  stopped  to  fix  them.  Art  would 
have  been  gone — and  his  second  jump 
was  in  the  shadow. 

Similarly,  never  get  into  the  “put- 
it-off”  school.  Take  your  pictures 
when  you  see  them;  it  is  never  the 
same  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  Snow 
and  sun  won’t  wait. 

Lastly — use  your  imagination.  Edit 
your  finished  material.  Then  re-edit  it. 

Taking  ski  movies  is  really  not  too 
difficult;  what  takes  the  time  is  the 
editing  of  the  picture  after  the  films 
have  been  shot.  Most  people  have 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  famous  A  &  T  “SUN  VALLEY”  skis  are  back! 


Used  by  axpcrt  and  champion  fkion  who  demand  tho  host,  SUN 
VALLEY  licit  aro  boltor  than  over,  complololy  now  throughoot.  Now 
flat  top  racing  ttylo,  offtot  motal  odgot  now  comploto  to  hool,  now 
full-longth  tough  plastic  top-odging,  motal  tip  and  hool  protoctors, 
and  tho  now  AAT  flattkilo  baso  .  .  .  raady  for  skiing.  Boautifully 
flnithod  in  hcmd>rubbod  natural  wood. 

Rogitlorod  m  tha 

T- foclery  and  guar- 

I  the  new  A &T  STEP-LOK  |  ™ 

$55*00pair  pTr 


CABLELESS 

SAFETY 

BINDING 


Tho  popular  “ALTA”  ! 
and  “ASPEN"  models  i  f  I 
ore  built  to  tho  same  ^  k 
spocifleations  at  tho 
SUN  VALLEY  model, 
of  air-soasonod  hick- 
ory  with  ofFsot  edges  and 
Plastkito  base,  but  with  gray 
finish. 

ASPEN  model  (with  plastic 
top-odging  and  motal  tip  and 

hool  protectors)  .  $52.50 

pair 

ALTA  model  .  .  $42.50 

pair 

For  thoso  who  prefer  “ridge-lop” 
skit  there  we  the  SHASTA  and 
HOOD  ntodels. 


Simply  “stop”  into  this  now 
binding,  no  cables  or  straps, 
yet  gives  maximum  control  with 
added  safety  of  heel  AND  toe 
release.  The  simplest  ski  bind¬ 
ing  yet  de /eloped.  Complete 

with  safely  strap .  $10.50 

pair 

AAT  models  D-7  and  D-7X,  the  world's  most 
popular  safely  bindings,  ms  the  finest  coble 
bindings  made. 


Sm  yesr  nianst  Aealsr  fer  the 
Mapisti  IIm  if  AST  ski  tgilp- 


l/yiPORTEO 

ibernorg 


The  top  quality  popular  priced  ski  boots.  With 
*  *  the  high  ankle  design  and  the  new 

achilles  heel  bumper  pads 
assure  vise-like  heel  fit 
and  eliminate 
superfluous 


Write  lor  our 


free  catalog.  Dept.  M 


(Tips  on  Movie  Making) 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  do 
this,  and  I  don’t  blame  them.  For  a 
two-hour  show,  I  spend  close  to  a 
thousand  hours  editing  the  footage  into 
an  interesting  show.  But  I  am  in  the 
business,  and  have  to  make  my  shows 
appeal  to  all  types  of  audiences.  The 
amateur  skier-photographer  only  needs 
to  spend  a  few  hours  to  make  his 
scenes  acceptable  to  his  family  and 
friends,  but  what  a  difference  those  few 
hours  of  editing  make! 

Have  continuity  and  a  theme.  Try  a 
little  documentary  filming  on  your 
own  behalf.  Remember,  we’re  still 
just  a  minority  in  the  sports  world, 
though  a  growing  one.  To  the  average 
United  States  citizen,  all  skiers  are 
slightly  insane  until  proved  otherwise, 
and  even  then  it’s  doubtful.  It  is  up 
to  us,  the  skiers,  to  convince  the  ma¬ 
jority.  And  the  best  possible  way  I 
know  of  to  convey  this  feeling  of  ski¬ 
ing  is  with  a  really  good,  well-edited 
motion  picture.  If  enough  of  these  are 
shown  throughout  the  country,  then 
perhaps  the  United  States  public  will 
finally  cease  to  say,  “Skiing?  Oh, 
yeah,  you  mean  them  guys  with  slats 
you  see  in  newsreels  jumpin’  off 
mountaintops  .  .  .” 


WhaVs  behind  a  fast-rising 
reputation? 

Simply  this:  Skiers  appreciate 
ready  guidance  by  experts  and  not 
high-pressure  double-talk; 
top  quality  equipment  and  no 
boomeranging  bargains;  imagination 
in  fashions  and  not  stale  monotony. 


NORSE 

HOUSE 


57  WEST  45th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


This  Winter's  Highlights: 

SKI  BOOTS  by  Molitor,  Henke, 
Kas^tinger 

SKIS  hy  Kaestle,  Head,  KneissI,  Gregg 

SKI-WEAR  by  Marjorie  Bcnedikter, 
Siin  Valley,  Bayard 

Imported  Swiss  and  Italian  Ski  Sweaters 


9|c  the  •xclusivt 
Norse  House 
’OaYos  ’  sweoftr 


Ed.  Note:  The  foregoing  story  was  re¬ 
vised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
author  from  his  book  “Skiing  the 
Americas,”  published  by  the  Macmillan 


1930  MARKS  DEBUT 
OF  STEEL  EDGES 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  Austria’s 
Rudi  Lettner  barely  escaped  death 
when  a  fall  nearly  threw  him  over  a 
steep  cliff.  When  he  returned  home  he 
had  a  blacksmith  cut  strips  four  to 
eight  inches  long  out  of  hoop  iron, 
which  he  screwed  to  the  narrow  sides 
of  his  skis.  His  invention  proved  good 
and  Lettner  experimented  further.  In 
the  middle  twenties,  he  embedded  his 
edges  into  special  grooves  at  the  edges 
of  the  running  surfaces.  After  trying 
various  metals  such  as  brass  and 
bronze  alloys,  he  used  blue  steel  and 
then  finally  tried  rust-free  refined  white 
steel.  It  was  not  until  then  that  he  was 
fully  satisfied,  and  in  1930  installed 
edges  on  the  skis  of  several  young  Aus¬ 
trians  who  were  taking  part  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  World  Winter  Championships 
at  Davos.  It  was  in  this  event  steel  edges 
made  their  first  public  appearance. 
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wide  well-groomed  trails . . .  served  by  the 
East’s  longest  Chair  Lift,  T-Bar  and 
Alpine  Lifts  and  Tows  . . .  accommodat¬ 
ing  3,800  skiers  per  hour! 

. . .  the  famous  Sepp  Roschp  Ski  School. 
.  .  .  too,  you’ll  enjoy  the  sporty  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  area  .  .  .  good  fellowship  of 
the  Public  Lounges,  Restaurants  .  ,  .  Ski 
Shops  on  Mt.  Mansfield, 

And  ...  ill  the  luxury  of  The  Lodge  at 
Smugglers’  Notch,  the  rustic  ski  atmos¬ 
phere  of  The  Toll  House,  the  finest  ac¬ 
commodations— right  upon  the  mountain 
where  you  ski! 

We  urge  you  to  reserve  early.  Folders.... 
Address:  Nicholas  V.  Mara,  Manager, 
The  Lodge  at  Smugglers’  Notch, 

Mt.  Mansfield,  Stowe,  I'l. 

MT.  MANSFIELD  COMPANY,  INC. 


Sepp  Rl’schp,  President 


Fracture  Story  Comments 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

■‘From  my  ‘monkey-wrench  me¬ 
chanic’  point  of  view,”  says  Bill  Par¬ 
rish,  “the  article  does  miss  certain  fac¬ 
tors  that  experience  has  indicated  to 
me  should  be  considered  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  release  bindings. 

“One  standard  release  setting  is 
totally  impractical.  The  doctor’s  figure 
should  not  be  used  as  a  standard;  it 
should  be  used  as  a  point  of  departure. 
There  are  two  variables:  first,  is  how 
much  a  skier  weighs  (which  relates  to 
the  strength  of  his  bone  structure  and 
to  how  much  twist  his  leg  bones  will 
stand) ;  secondly,  release  binding  set¬ 
tings  must  be  varied  quite  widely  in 
relation  to  the  speed  with  which  the 
user  skis,  in  order  to  get  maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  release  without  getting  an 
unwanted  release  in  normal  skiing. 
This  applies  still  further  to  the  kind  of 
snow  surface  on  which  -the  binding  is 
used.  I  know  this  to  be  true.  In  powder 
or  heavy  corn  snow  the  binding  ten¬ 
sion  need  not  be  as  great  as  on  ice, 
frozen  granular  or  some  other  *chat- 
tery’  surface,  and  hence,  tension  ad¬ 
justments  must  be  made  to  fit  the  snow 
conditions. 

“The  one  point  at  which  my  experi¬ 
ence  disagrees  with  the  doctor’s  find¬ 
ings  relates  to  the  speed  at  which  the 
twisting  force  is  applied.  His  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  it  makes  no  difference. 
Mine  is  that  the  slower  the  twist  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  more  the  bone  is  apt  to  break 
before  the  binding  releases;  and  con¬ 
versely,  the  harder  and  more  sudden 
the  twist,  the  more  apt  is  any  release 
binding  to  work. 

“I  can’t  say  why  this  is  true  unless 
it  is  that  the  leg  bone  has  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  at  the  moment  of 
impact,  while  the  binding  does  not, 
and  therefore  the  binding  will  let  go 
first.  It  is  my  unqualified  opinion  that 
the  faster  a  skier  is  traveling  at  the 
moment  severe  twist  is  applied  to  his 
leg,  the  more  certain  he  is  of  a  release 
in  his  binding. 

“This  is  borne  out  in  two  ways. 
First,  any  skier  will  tell  you  that  even 
in  a  pair  of  bear  traps,  he  is  much 
more  apt  t«  get  hurt  if  he  gets  a  slow 
speed  twist;  but  that  he  is  apt  to  snap 
through  a  very  high  speed  fall,  even 
when  he  catches  a  ski  tip,  without  get¬ 
ting  hurt. 

“Secondly,  the  fantastic  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  Earl  Miller  puts  on  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Hanson  binding  bear  this 
out  He  does  every  one  of  his  falls 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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‘tletttt/  bk  f 

says  Lowell  Thomas  — 


CELEBRATED  WORLD  TRAVELER, 
AUTHOR,  NEWS  COMMENTATOR. 


"Skiing  in  Vermont  it 
my  idea  of  the  next 
thing  to  Paradise.  In 
fact  I  can  think  of  few 

r laces  on  earth  where 
would  rather  be  at 

anw  (•asoni" 


You’ll  like  Vermont  skiing,  too.  Perfect  skiers’  snow  comes 
early  and  stays  late  at  nearly  50  separate  ski  developments, 
S50  miles  of  splendid  trails,  3000  acres  of  open  slopes!  Skiing 
for  everyone,  from  beginner  to  expert,  uphill  facilities  of  all 
kinds,  top-notch  ski  schools.  Ski  Patrols,  first  aid.  Excellent 
lodges  and  inns,  hearty  Vermont  meals,  convenient  to 
slopes.  There’s  daily  plane,  train,  and  bus  service  to  Ver¬ 
mont  from  all  points  -  clear  highways  for 
motorists.  Ck>me  to  Vermont  where  the 
outstanding  ski  facilities  in  the  U.  S.  ^ 

await  you. 

Send  Now  lor  your  FREE  COFY  ol  Iho  Vor- 

mont  Ski  Guido.  Addretti  Tito  VomonI 

Dovolopmont  Commiision,  Slalo  House,  Mont-  M 

pofior,  7S  Vormont.  |  *7  UL^ 


Visit  VsniMt's 
NEWSUCmM 
Mxt  ti  Rsdf 
City  Mssk  Hal 
Ntw  Yack  City 
lir  tU  npirts, 
rasartaliaiis  tk. 


Snow  Corner  of  Now  England 


rere  6  a 


ift  fo 


euer^ 


SKI  magazine 

^peclai  l^aieJ 

First  Gift  Subscription . $2.00 

Second  Gift  Subscription . $1.75 

Third  Gift  Subscription . $1.50 

Each  Additional  Subscription.  . .  .$1.00 

SEND  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  LIST  TODAY  TO  SKI  MAGAZINE,  HANOVER,  N.  H 

Attractive  Gift  Card  Mailed  to  Each 


A  $10,000  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  OF  A  NEW  AREA  at  Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Ver¬ 
mont,  is  underway  and  former  National  Nordic  combined  champion,  Robert  "Rainbow"  Wright, 
is  coaching  the  Norwich  team  this  season.  Included  in  the  new  development  are  fifteen 
and  thirty-five  meter  jumping  hills,  a  three-quarter-mile  downhill  and  an  open  slope, 
together  with  an  electric  tow.  .  .  . 

ADMIRERS  OF  ANDREA  MEAD  LAWRENCE  is  the  name  of  a  group  working  to  raise  funds  for  a 
bronze  plaque  honoring  our  Olympic  double  gold  medal  winner.  Ethel  Van  Degrift  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  committee  which  also  includes  Cortlandt  T.  Hill,  H.  Archie  Richardson 
and  Clarita  Heath  Reiter.  It  is  planned  to  erect  the  plaque  in  the  Olympic  Room  of  Helms 
Hall,  home  of  the  world-famous  athletic  shrine.  Helms  Athletic  Foundation.  The  plaque’s 
cost  will  be  $450  and  Mrs.  Van  Degrift  will  welcome  contributions.  Her  address  is  2121 
Redrock  Court,  Los  Angeles  29,  California.  .  .  .  Trudi  Reiser,  former  Olympic  champion 
from  Austria,  has  announced  her  retirement  from  competition  and,  together  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  will  operate  a  ski  shop  at  Lech  am  Arlberg,  their  home.  .  .  .  Clarita  Heath  Reiter, 
one  of  America's  earliest  international  women  racers,  will  be  hostess  at  The  Notch, 
the  modern  ski  house  halfway  up  Mt.  Baldy  in  Southern  California.  .  .  .  Mt.  Baldy  invited 
all  members  of  the  Far  West  Ski  Association  for  a  free  ride  on  its  double  chair  lifts  this 
fall.  Gretchen  Fraser,  first  American  to  win  an  Olympic  gold  medal,  set  the  course  for 
the  Portland  Rose  Festival  slalom  which  was  held  on  the  out-run  of  a  165-foot  steel  jump 
tower  in  Portland's  Multnomah  Stadium.  .  .  .  Gail  Macomber  of  West  Newton,  Mass,  is  now 
ski  editor  of  the  Boston  Post  and  Betty  Simons  has  taken  the  same  position  with  the  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  American.  .  .  . 

.  DINOSAUR  NATIONAL  PARK  in  Colorado,  locale  of  the  Yampa  River  and  one  of  the  nation's 
most  picturesque  areas,  is  being  threatened  with  destruction,  if  attempts  to  erect  a 
dam  there  are  successful.  The  Yampa  is  a  favorite  with  foldboaters  and  if  the  dam  is 
erected,  the  deep  canyon  walls  will  be  filled  with  water  and  the  primitive  area  ruined. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Bradley  has  a  new  film  taken  of  a  trip  through  the  river  this  summer  with  several 
members  of  the  Bradley  family.  Another  well-known  skier  making  the  f  oldboat  trip  through 
the  Yampa  this  summer  was  Roland  Palmedo  of  New  York.  .  .  . 

THE  CHILDREN'S  SKI  SCHOOL  conducted  by  the  Hanover  Inn  at  Hanover,  N.H.'  since  1935 
will  be  staged  December  26-31  under  the  direction  of  George  Helwig,  athletic  director  of 
Hebron  Academy.  The  school  is  limited  to  75  students  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  sixteen. 
...  The  Chantecler  Hotel  ski  school  at  Ste.  Adele,  Quebec,  will  be  directed  this  year  by 
veteran  teacher  Frank  Scofield,  who  has  also  been  appointed  New  England  representative 
for  the  Pomagalski  lift.  .  .  .  Gale  "Spider"  Spence  has  bought  Steve  Knowltpn's  interest 
in  his  ski  shop  at  Aspen  and  Bert  Bidwell  has  opened  a  new  shop  there.  ...  Sig  Buchmayr, 
who  has  moved  to  a  new  larger  shop  in  New  York  at  16  E.  50th  Street,  in  addition  to  the  one 
at  Bromley,  spent  the  s\immer  in  Europe  digging  up  all  sorts  of  new  items.  .  .  .  Likewise 
Sun  Valley  ski  school  head  Sigi  Engl  and  Pete  Lane  travelled  abroad  on  behalf  of  Pete's 
emporium  at  the  Valley.  .  .  .  Dick  Durrance  made  a  quick  trip  back  to  Aspen  last  month 
before  returning  to  Garmisch  where  he  is  working  on  a  new  film.  His  Olympic  film  is  now 
being  shown  in  this  country.  .  ,  . 

SEVERAL  NEW  DIAPER  SKIERS  j  oined  the  ranks  during  the  summer  and  fall.  The  Fred  Pabsts 
of  Big  Bromley  have  a  new  son  Phillip.  ...  Earl  and  Elaine  Miller  of  Utah  have  a  daughter, 
Jill,  and  Yvan  Tache,  the  transplanted  Canadian  now  in  California,  is  the  proud  father  of 
a  daxighter,  Deborah  Marie.  Post-diaper  but  pre-school  age  are  the  two  children  adopted 
by  Larry  emd  Marty  Jump,  managers  of  the  Arapahoe  Basin  area  in  Colorado.  ... 
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Fracture  Story  Comments 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

with  a  terrific  snap;  and  I  understand 
that  he  will  not  risk  any  of  them  at 
very  low  speed,  without  completely  re¬ 
adjusting  his  bindings  and  backing  off 
the  release  to  let  go  much  more  easily. 
Incidentally,  I  wouldn’t  try  to  follow 
that  boy  through  his  stuff  in  hb  own 
binding.  He’s  not  only  a  whale  of  a 
skier,  but  he  is  a  trained  tumbler  and 
acrobat! 

“Finally,  I  can’t  agree  too  heartily 
with  the  doctor  in  what  he  has  to  say 
about  friction  between  sole  of  the  boot 
and  surface  of  the  ski.  It  is  essential  on 
any  release  binding  to  provide  a  metal 
plate  under  the  ball  of  the  foot  to  mini¬ 
mize  this  friction  and  to  standardize  it. 

‘The  point  at  which  friction  affects 
the  release  is  the  moment  of  impact  or 
twist,  and  contrary  to  the  doctor’s 
findings,  this  may  be  very  severe  in 
many  falb  where  the  skier  falls  for¬ 
ward.  The  starling  moment  is  the  most 
important  of  the  release  cycle.  I  have 
seen  cases  in  which  a  skier  has  broken 
a  leg  in  spite  of  a  well-adjusted  safety 
binding  in  which  the  binding  had 
barely  started  to  open  when  the  leg 
broke.  In  each  case,  there  was  no 
means  of  minimizing  the  starting  fric¬ 
tion — i.e.  a  footplate  under  the  ball  of 
the  foot. 

“As  you  know.  I’m  whee’d  up  on  this 
subject,  and  so  I’m  delighted  that  SKI 
has  published  Dr.  Rombold’s  article.” 

Zur  Nieden  writes  that  “Dr.  Charles 
Rombold  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
test  with  regard  to  the  torsional 
strength  of  the  human  tibia.  About 
twelve  years  ago  I  tested  some  long 
leg  bones  myself,  since  reports  of 
bone  strength  experiments  in  litera¬ 
ture  were  very  limited  and  their  con¬ 
tents  unsatisfactory. 

“I  have  developed  a  great  number 
of  safety  bindings  during  the  past  six¬ 
teen  years  and  I  believe  with  the 
author  that  some  sort  of  ‘scientific  ad¬ 
justment’  for  the  safety  release  is 
imperative. 

“Dr.  Rombold  speaks  of  ‘torsion 
force’  and  sometimes  gives  its  de¬ 
nomination  in  pounds  and  sometimes 
in  inch-pounds.  Torsion  is  not  a  force; 
it  is  a  ‘moment,’  measured  in  inch- 
pounds  or  foot-pounds. 

“The  speed  with  which  the  torsional 
moment  is  applied  is  also  of  major 
importance.  A  well-known,  simple 
physical  experiment  uses  a  mass 
which  is  hung  by  a  string  from  the 
wiling  and  having  another  string  of 
thickness  extending  below  it.  If 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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AeW  LOCATION! 

in 

fleut  yptk 
Cittf 

Store  Open  Thursday,  Friday  A 
Saturday  Evenings  until  9  P.M. 

SKIS:  Stein  Eriksen,  Vampire,  Kaestle,  Head,  Northland,  Dartmouth,  Gomme.  Ho'ie/ 
BOOTS:  Henke,  Gormisch,  Humanic,  Molitor,  Also  Children's 

EXCLUSIVE!  Imported  Austrian  Sweaters  and  Skiweoi 

THE  UNBELIEVABLE  POLE  BUYI  DON'T  MISS: 

Highest  Quality  all-steel  Kroydon  shaft,  full  Our  New  Boigair  Corner" 
leather  grip  and  new  small  ring  $5.50 

Sk  Jnformalhn  VJ.  WU  F  'i93d 
WriU  for  f].^  CuiJoj 

IG  BUCHMAYR 

SKI  AND  SPORT  SHOP 

16  East  50th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bromley . Manchester,  Vt. 


Famous  the  world  over 


SENSATIONAL 
PLASTIC  FINISHES 
FOR  YOUR  SKIS 


GLAZITE 

FINISH 


GLAZITE 
NUMBER  1 


Another  Glazite  first!  A  new  waterproof,  scuff-re¬ 
sistant  plastic  that  protects  the  tops  of  your  skis. 
Developed  by  the  makers  of  Glazite  No.  1  and  2. 

The  original  self  applied  plastic  base.  Recom¬ 
mended  base  for  lacquer.  Ice  and  rocks  hardly 
scratch  this  tough,  durable  plastic.  One  coat  lasts 
a  season. 


GLAZITE 
NUMBER  2 


For  skiers  and  racers  who  want  to  wax  over  a  plas¬ 
tic  base,  Glazite  No.  2  is  fast  on  any  snow.  Just 
brush  on  a  single  coat  for  season-long  protection. 


At  ski  shops  everywhere  $1.50 
PLYMOLO  CO  I  2707  TULARE  AVE  |  BURBANK  |  CAUFORNIA 
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THE  SKIER’S  AIRLINE 
TO  EUROPE 


Pioneer  of  all-inclusive 
ski  trips  to  Europe's  Alps 

Whether  you  travel  alone  or 
with  one  of  KLM’s  congenial 
ski  groups,  holiday  fun  starts 
the  moment  you  step  aboard 
your  KLM  airliner.  And,  in 
a  few  short  hours  you  arrive 
at  the  winter  playland  of 
your  choice,  ready  to  enjoy 
skiing,  skating,  curling,  bob¬ 
sledding  in  a  lovely  setting 
of  mountains,  snow  and  sky. 

SWITZERUND  •  SCANDINAVIA 
FRANCE  •  AUSTRIA  •  ITALY 


YOUR  CALENDAR  OF 
WINTER  SPORTS  TOUR  DEPARTURES 


Sat.,  Dec.  19th  —  Prof.  Kranz  —  Economy 
Christmas  Students  Ski  Tour.  Sat.,  Dec. 
19th  —  George  Wolf,  Christmas  Vacation  Ski 
Tour.  Sot.,  Jan.  16thh — Second  Annual  Willy 
BoeckI  Figure  Skoting  Tour.  Sun.,  Jan.  17th 
— First  Ice  Curlers  Invitation  Tour.  Fri.,  Feb. 
1Z — Fourth  Annual  John  Jay  Ski  Tour.  Sot., 
Feb.  27th — Herbert  Schwarz  Far  West  Group 
Ski  Tour.  Sat.,  Mar.  6th — Fourth  Annual 
Frank  Scofield  Ski  Tour.  Sat.,  Mar.  6th — 
Peter  Pringsheim  Norse  House  Ski  Tour. 


irfdependent  departures  daily. 


I  I  KLM  Royal  Dotck  AiHinos,  Dept.  SM-8 
■  572  FiM  Avomoo,  New  York  34,  N.  Y. 


I  PJeoso  send  Ml  Information  on  your 
I  Europoon  $kt  Tours 

!  NAME - 


I 

I 

I 

I. 


ADDRESS. 


MY  TRAVEL  AGENT  IS. 


Fracture  Story  Comments 

{Continued  from  page  61) 


ADVEBTISBMENT 

K  A 


the  lower  string  is  pulled  slowly  the 
upper  string  will  break ;  if  pulled  '  norden 
fast,  the  lower  string  will  break.  The 
influence  of  impact  loads,  impact  mo¬ 
ments  and  inertia  is  similar  in  a  ski 
binding.  A  quick  snap  will  release  a 
good  binding  much  more  readily  than 
slow  steady  pressure.  An  expert  skier 
using  a  good  release  binding  and  trav¬ 
eling  most  of  the  time  with  great 
speed  needs,  therefore,  a  tighter  re¬ 
lease  setting  than  a  beginner  with  equal 
bone  strength,  if  he  wants  to  prevent 
a  dangerous  premature  release  of  his 
binding.  However,  he  will  have  to 
watch  his  legs  carefully  when  he  stands 
or  travels  at  low  speed,  because  he  will 
be  less  protected  under  these  conditions 
than  the  beginner. 

“This  is  only  true  if  the  fast  expert 
skier  is  using  a  well-designed,  good, 
working  release  binding.  If  he  wears 
a  regular  non-releasing  binding  or  a 
bad  release  binding  he  is  much  more 
apt  to  break  his  leg  with  a  quick  snap 
than  with  slow  steady  pressure,  and  a 
sudden  torsional  impact  moment 
could  easily  break  his  leg  with  about 
half  or  less  of  the  same  torsional  mo¬ 
ment  steadily  and  slowly  applied  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances.  The  safety 
factor,  therefore,  does  not  have  to  de¬ 
crease  with  increasing  speed  as  Dr. 
Rombold  seems  to  believe,  especially 
not  when  good,  working,  release  bind¬ 
ings  are  considered. 

If  a  binding  is  adjusted  to  release 
with  235  inch-pounds  torsional  mo¬ 
ment  (including  the  influence  of  fric¬ 
tion,  freezing,  heelspring  tension  etc.) 
as  Dr.  Rombold  suggests,  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  setting  ij  the  skier  is  a 
male  of  relatively  normal  size  and 
weight  and  in  the  age  group  of  twenty 
to  sixty.  However,  different  settings 
will  have  to  be  used  for  different  con¬ 
ditions.  A  novice  child  skier  of  100 
pounds  weight,  for  instance,  should 
have  his  bindings  release  with  maybe 
about  100  inch-pounds,  and  a  220- 
pound,  strong  skiing  expert  could 
have  his  torsional  release  set  at  over 
400  inch-pounds. 

“There  is  no  reason  for  tightening 
the  release  setting  of  safety  bindings 
for  icy  conditions  to  prevent  prema¬ 
ture  releases,  as  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended,  since  a  fracture  will  occur 
with  the  same  ultimate  stresses,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  snow  conditions.  A  release 
once  set  correctly  with  a  torque 
wrench  does  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
adjusted.” 


W  HERE  TO  STAY 


CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR  BOWL  LODGE 
Double  chairlift  magic  carpet  aerial  tramway, 
European  plan  accommodations. 

COLORADO 

ASPEN 

BELL  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
New,  fimctioDal  modem  rooms,  kitchenettes,  priv. 
baths,  priv.  sun  porches.  Box  141,  see  our  ad. 

BLUE  SPRUCE  SKI  LODGE 
At  lift.  New,  beautifully  planned.  Spacious  rooms 
&  apts.  each  priv.  bath-mower,  picture  window, 
music. 

HILLSIDE  LODGE 

Studio  apts,  comfortable  rooms,  1  block  from 
either  lift.  Write  Box  614  "‘B”,  phone  3551. 
Emma  Haerdle. 

HOTEL  JEROME  AND  COTTAGES 
America’s  finest  skiing.  Widest  choice  of  accom¬ 
modations— hotel,  deluxe  chalets,  or  dormitories 
priced  to  meet  your  bucket.  “Leam-to-Ski” 
Weeks,  conralete  package  $85.00.  World’s  loni^ 
chair  lift.  For  rates  and  reservations  write:  The 
Aspen  Company,  Aspen,  Colorado,  Box  S-1. 
NORWAY  LODGE 

18  rooms— 18  baths.  Lounge,  sundeck,  fireplace, 
excellent  restaurant.  Ski  down  to  the  liftl  Eur¬ 
opean  plan  $4-$9  per  person.  Folder  available. 
THE  PROSPECTOR 

Aspen’s  most  luxurious  ski  lodge.  Located  in  the 
center  of  Aspen,  two  blocks  from  the  lift. 

SHADOW  HILL  LODGE 
Aspen’s  friendliest  lodge.  Priv.  baths  with  tub- 
shower,  perfect  beds.  Finest  breakfast  in  Rockies. 
SKIMORE  LODGE 

Accommodations  to  suit  any  budget.  Bunk  beds  to 
room  with  priv.  bath.  Write  Walter  Simmons. 

T  LAZY  SEVEN  RANCH 
Modem  rustic  apts,  $3.50  a  person,  also  group 
rates.  Transportation  to  ski  lifts.  Write  Lou 
and  Had  Deane. 

GLENWOOD  SPRINGS 

HOTEL  DENVER 
IDAHO  SPRINGS 

H  4  H  MOTEL 

Cozy  cabins  that  bring  you  back. 

WINTER  PARK 

MILLER’S  IDLEWILD  LODGE 
Private  baths,  dorms,  rooms;  $5.50  to  $8.00 
daily.  A.  P.  Evening  fun.  Dwight  Miller,  Mgr. 
Fraser  2488. 

SPORTSLAND  SKI  CHALET 
Bargain:  ski  7  days  $571  Includes  private  room, 
meals,  lessons,  lifts,  fiee  rides  to  ski  areas.  Bunk 
mace  $51;  low  daily  rates  too.  Photo  folder  free: 
Sportsland,  Winter  Park  30,  Colorado. 

TIMBERHOUSE  SKI  LODGE 
Renovated,  700  yds.  to  tows,  special  7  days 
skiing,  lodging,  good  meals,  ski  lessons,  tows, 
fun,  $49  up. 

CONNECTICUT 

SHARON 

SHARON  INN 

Famous  Stagecoach  Inn.  Rooms,  meals,  cocktails. 

IDAHO 

KETCHUM 

SUN  MOTEL-HOTEL 

Rates  $4  for  two,  and  up.  Downtown  Ketchum- 
in  Sun  Valley— Idaho. 

SUN  VALLEY 

RANCHO  THUNDERBIRD  MOTEL 
Foot  of  Mt.  Baldy.  Rates;  $5.00  (Double  bed, 
steam  heat,  bath)  and  up.  Ketchum,  Idaho. 

SUN  VALLEY  LODGE.  CHALLENGER  INN, 
SKIERS  CHALETS 

For  information  and  reservations  wire  or  write 
Winston  McCrea,  Mgr.  or  see  your  travel  agent. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

G-BAR-S  RANCH 

Open  all  year.  Slopes  for  experts  and  beginners. 
Comfortable  accommodations  on  property.  Rates 
from  $8  daily,  A.  P.  Telephone  Great  Barrington 

PITTSFIELD 

SHERATON  HOTEL 

Special  skiers’  rates.  Free  Saturday  afternoon  grog 
party. 

SOOTH  EGREMONT 

JUG  END  BARN 

Open  all  year.  Tows  for  beginners  and  inter¬ 
mediates.  Excellent  expert  slopes  nearby.  Rates 
from  $8  daily  AP.  Telephone  Great  Barrington 
434. 

NEVADA 

ELKO 

COMMERCIAL 

The  skiers’  headauarters  in  Elko. 

RANCHINN 

The  skiers’  overnight  stop. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BELKNAP  RECREATION  AREA.  GILFORD 
KINGS  GRANT  INN 

Cap.  50,  rustic  atmosphere,  private  baths,  lounge, 
dancing.  Illuminated  skating,  snowshoe  hikes, 
slope,  toboganning,  cocktails,  10  minutes  Belkiup 
Chairlift,  $6.50-$10.50  A.P.  Folder:  Margarete 
Ralph  Krauss,  Laconia  22.  Phone  Glendale  2033 
2931. 
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MT W  Ml  Hw  Cti 


NEW  ENGLAND  INN 

Center  of  iki  region.  150  accommodatioDS,  bunks 
to  private  baths,  $6.50  up.  Cocktail  lounge. 
JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 
Downhill  trails  to  and  from  Thom  Mt.  Ski  Area. 
Bountiful  meals.  Also  dormitory  acc.  Tel.  13. 

THE  HAWTHORNE 

Centrally  located,  40  rooms,  24  baths,  excellent 
meals,  folder. 

OAK  LEE  SKI  LODGE  AND  BARRACKS 
Cocktail  lounge,  houseparty  atmosphere,  55 
guests. 

FINKHAM  NOTCH  INN  DANA  PLACE 
A  famous  ski  and  winter  vacation  resort.  Reserva* 
tions. 

SPRUCE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
300  acre  ski  resort.  Floodlighted  tow.  Near  three 
major  lifts.  Accommodates  85.  Lars  Winquist, 
owner. 

THORN  HILL  LODGE 

Rooms,  dorms,  bunkrooms— close  to  Thom  and 
Black. 

WHITNEYS’  IN  JACKSON.  N.  H. 

A  comfortable  Irm  at  foot  of  Black  Mountain 
T-Bar  lift.  $7 .-$11.  with '3  hearty  meals.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder. 

NORTH  CONWAY 

CRANMORE  INN 

Dartmouth  homitality  for  sixty.  Ten  minute  walk 
to  Skimobile.  Colorful  folder. 

OXEN  YOKE  INN 

$8  up,  bunks  $6,  3  meaK  weekend  specials.  8 
min.  walk  to  Skhnobile.  Famous  Slalom  Room. 
Folder. 

WHITE  TRELLIS  MOTEL 
14  units  located  Intervale  Road.  Rates  from  $3-$S. 
PINKHAM  NOTCH 

APPALACHIAN  MT.  CLUB  FINKHAM  NOTCH 
CAMP 

Skiing  Dec.-June,  rates  $6.50  including  three 
meals.  Ttickerman  Ravine  shelter  operated  by 
Club. 

SUNAPEE 

DEXTER’S 

Top  accommodatioru.  Private  tow.  Cocktails. 
$9^0  up  AF.  Folder. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

For  FREE  booklet  of  accommodatiotu  &  facilities 
write  White  Mts.  Region  Ass’n,  Woodsville  24, 
N.  H. 

NEW  YORK 

LAKE  PLACID 

LAKE  PLACID  MARCY 
For  a  ski  holiday  you’ll  always  remember,  write 
for  free  information. 

MIRROR  LAKE  INN 

Learn  to  ski  in  fabulous  Lake  Placid.  Best  be- 
dnners'  facilitiea  in  America,  indoor  outdoor 
»ating,  bobsledding,  dogsledding.  Free  ski  In- 
straction,  free  ski  tow.  Fireplaces,  private  cottages. 
Mail  ad  for  free  color  booklets. 

PENNSTLVANU 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  .MOUNTAINS 
ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200. 
Rooms  with  &  without  bath.  Rates  fr.  $7.50  dly, 
incl.  meals. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

DEADWOOD 

FRANKLIN  HOTEL  COMPANY 
Terrypeak  ski  area  headquarters.  Ski  lockers, 
waxing  tables,  special  rates  for  groups. 

UTAH 

ALTA 

THE  ALTA  LODGE 
Center  of  Alta  skiing  activities.  SU  weeks. 
PERUVIAN  LODGE 

Comfortable  rooms,  cheerful  dormitories,  reason¬ 
able  rates,  fun  atmosphere,  excellent  cnishie. 
Powder  mow  naradise. 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

Utah’s  newest  &  firrest,  steamheated,  fireproof, 
$7-$15. 

BRIGHTON 

ALPINE  ROSE  LODGE 
American  plan;  $6.50  single  to  modem  $18 
couple;  sp^al  rates  &  rooms  for  famfiies,  $35 
Mon.  thra  Fri. 

VERMONT 

PICO  PEAK 

LONG  TRAIL  LODGE 

400  yds.  to  Pico  lift,  real  ski  life,  mod.  rms.  or 
dorms,  cap.  50,  $7.50  up  AP,  Tel.  Rutland 
357M3. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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121  SECOND  ST,  SAN  FtANCISCO,  CAl 


PHONC  IXIIOOK  2-431* 


YoU-U-U-U-u-u-u-u 


Youuuuuuuuuu  floating  through 
air  with  unfettered  ease  in  your 
Duofold  Ski-wear  —  designed  to 
allow  you  the  lithe  freedom  you 
need  on  your  skis. 

Shh-h-H-h-h-h-h-h 

The  secret  of  skin-light,  skin-fit 
Duofold’s  popularity  is  “no  wool 
itch”  and  “two  layers  for  insula¬ 
tion.”  It’s  true  —  the  outer  layer  is 
blessed  with  sheer,  loving  wool. 
The  all-cotton  inner  layer  —  pow¬ 
der-puff  soft  for  after-ski  comfort 
by  the  fire  —  allows  no  wool  itch! 
Laundeasy,  shrink-resistant  —  and 
the  price  will  please  you,  too!  Get 
your  Duofold  Ski-wear,  in  Sun 
Valley  Red  or  White,  at  your  fa¬ 
vorite  store  or  sports  shop.  Or 
write:  Duofold  Inc.,  Mohawk,  N.Y. 


•Duofold  Ski  Underwear  was  selected 
for  use  by  U.  S.  Olympic  ski  teams. 
Available  in  men’s  and  women’s 
models  ...  a  wonderful  gift! 


Marta  Becket  appearing  in  “Won¬ 
derful  Town’’  the  musical  comedy 
hit  starring  Rosalind  Russell — at  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
terprets  the  spirit  of  skiing  for  Duo¬ 
fold  Inc. 

Duofold  ^ 


ski  underwear 


ADVEKTlSIMBffT 


W  HERE  TO  SPAY 


Howard  Head  and  His  Ski 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


WHERE  10  SPAY 


VERMONT  (Cont.) 

STOWE 

THE  CLARKS’  LODGE 
Recommended  A.A.A.  Lodge. 

DONOVAN’S  HOB  KNOB 
“Vacations  with  skiing.’’  Stowe,  Vt.  Tel.  Stowt 
6-2612. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN 
Stowe  Village.  Cap.  75.  The  best  of  ski  living 
and  Duncan  Hines  food.  “The  Whip”  bar  and 
lounge.  10  mins,  to  Mt.  Mansfield.  Buses  start 
here.  $6.50  to  $11.00  A.P.  Parker  Perry,  Host 
Tel.  6-3301. 

THE  LODGE  AT  SMUGGLERS’  NOTCH 
In  the  heart  of  the  sld  area.  Luxurious  lounges. 
Outstanding  food.  Cocktail  lounge.  Epicurean 
wine  cellar.  Library,  game  room.  Sepp  Ruschp 
Ski  School  stafi  at  your  service.  Modem,  spacious 
bedrooms.  Gay,  full-color  Folder.  Reserve  early! 
Tel.  Stowe  6-3311. 

MT.  MANSFIELD  TOLL  HOUSE 
Skiing  and  ski  instruction  center,  adjacent  to  tows 
and  lifts.  Remodelled  to  comfortably  accom¬ 
modate  30  guests.  Am.  plan.  All  rooms  with  run¬ 
ning  water.  Some  with  private  bath.  Excellent 
meals  in  spacious,  cozy  dining  room.  Full-color 
Feeder.  Reservations-Td.  Stowe,  Vt.  6-3311. 

THE  ROUND  HEARTH 
Ski  dorms  for  men  and  women.  140  guests.  $5.00 
daily,  $32,  wkly,.  Am.  Famous  circular  fireplace. 
Best  of  food  &  fun.  Folder.  Tel.  Stowe  6-2223. 

THE  STOWE-AWAY  INN 
All  type  accommodations,  Amer.  pUn,  moderate 
rates.  Tel.  Stowe  6-5061.  Geo.  M.  Rutledge,  Mgr. 

STOWE-MANSFIELD  AREA 
Farm  homes,  rustic  ski  lodges,  luxurious  inns  offer 
dormitories,  private  rooms  and  rooms  with  bath 
.  .  .  Accommodations  of  every  description  as  to 
size,  atmosphere  and  price  ,  ,  ,  Folders:  STOWE- 
MANSFIELD  ASSN.,  Box  51,  Stowe,  Vt  FREE 
reserv.  service;  tel.  Stowe  6-2652. 

WOODSTOCK 

WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN 
A  country  iim  in  open  slope  area.  New  lift. 
Cocktail  Lounge.  Nelson  Lee,  owner,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Williamson,  M^. 


W1SCX)NSIN 

CABLE 

MOUNT  TELEMARK  SKI  AREA 
6  tows,  cafe,  ski  school,  shop  and  rentals. 

CASTLE  GARDEN  RESORT 
Modem  rooms,  American  plan,  bar.  Write  or 
phone  for  reservations.  R.  R.  Ha^ets,  Cable  235. 
METRO’S  SKI  INN  &  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
Steaks,  A.P.,  20  guests,  Cable  157. 

NORWAY  LODGE 

Modem.  Rooms,  cottages,  meals.  Cable  196. 


WYOMING 

JACKSON 

WORT  HOTEL 

SU  and  vacation  at  the  Wort  Hotel.  Bar,  lounge 
and  coffee  shop,  55  rooms  with  bath.  NighUy 
entertainment. 


CANADA 


BANFF,  ALBERTA 

SUNSHINE  VILLAGE  LTD. 

LAC  BEAUPORT,  P.Q. 

AUBERGE  DES  MONTS 
The  skiers’  rendez-vous.  Sld  school.  Rates  $7.0 
up  AJ*.  Teleph.  Quebec  Victoria  9-4423. 
CHALET  DU  LAC 

Home  atmosphere  ski  lodge.  Ski  schooL  Rata 
$5.00  daily,  $25.00  weekfy  A.P.  Tdeph.  Qu« 
bee  Victoria  9-8305. 

,  CHATEAU  LAC  BEAUPORT 
Needy  built  Swiss  style  sld  lodge.  All  convei 
iraoes.  Ski  schoed.  Rates  $10.00  up  AJ>.  Telepl 
Quebec  Victoria  9-^68. 

^  MANOnt  ST.  CASTIN 

Centralized  skiing  facilities.  Ski  school.  Frenc 
cuisine.  Rates  $10.00  up  A.P.  Frank  Granthan 
Manager.  Teleph.  Quebec  Victoria  9-4461. 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE 
At  base  of  Mont  Tremblant  north  fhglr  Rf 
Famous  Sissy  Schuss,  Devil’s  River  and  Lowe 
iMmas  Ruiu  converge  at  our  sun  dedc.  Maximiu 
skiing  at  minimum  rates.  American  Plan  cottai 
rooms  $10*$12«  French  cuisine*  Alto  bmu 
houM  at  $1;00  per  ni^t  (bring  your  sleepin 
bag).  ^  pnviWes  and  faefiities  of  Mont  Treir 
Want  ^ge.  Write  John  O’Rear,  Mgr.,  Devil 
fuver  Lodge,  c/o  Mont  Tremblent  Lodge,  P.( 
GRAY  ROCKS  INN 
Refer  informative  ad  on  Laurendtm  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT  HOTEL 
The  rendez-vous  of  skiers,  American  plan,  dorm 
tory  accommodations.  St.  Jovite  2^R-4. 


thing  has  to  be  bonded  together  in  a 
mold  at  325  degrees  F.  under  fifty 
thousand  pounds  pressure.  The  mold, 
we  were  told,  is  really  the  heart  of  the 
shop.  That  is  what  turns  all  those  as¬ 
sorted  layers  into  the  ski  with  tor¬ 
sional  rigidity. 

While  we  stood  there  the  mold  was 
opened  and  out  came  a  freshly  cooked 
ski.  WTien  we  naively  asked  if  that  ski 
was  about  done  and  ready  to  ship. 
Head  smiled.  “There  are  132  different 
operations  in  the  making  of  Head 
skis,”  he  said,  “and  this  ski  still  has 
forty-three  of  them  to  go.”  These  re¬ 
maining  steps  make  up  what  he  calls 
the  finishing  process  and  we  were 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  highlights. 

We  first  came  upon  a  man  at  a 
grinding  machine  working  on  a  stack 
of  freshly  molded  skis.  Holding  one 
in  his  hands,  he  ground  some, 
squinted  down  the  edge,  then  ground 
some  more.  Apparently  satisfied,  he 
moved  it  along  to  a  table  where  a  red¬ 
headed  lad  was  selecting  pairs.  From 
half  a  dozen  single  skis  we  watched 
the  redhead  select  two  that  suited  him, 
run  his  hand  along  the  tops  to  see  that 
their  camber  matched,  then  place  them 
back  to  back,  squeezing  them  shut  and 
squinting  alternately  toward  tip  and 
tail.  At  this  point  he  seemed  to  see 
something  he  didn’t  like,  for  he  left 
us  and  came  back  with  the  molder. 
“Doesn’t  close  flat,  George,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  an  area  near  the  shovel. 
We  couldn’t  see  anything  wrong  but 
George  seemed  to,  for  over  our  shoul¬ 
der  we  saw  him  do  something  to  his 
mold. 

The  redhead  put  this  pair  in  a  rack 
marked  “Rework”  and  took  up  an¬ 
other  which  he  found  okey.  After 
turning  them  over  and  examining  the 
bottoms  he  passed  them  both  through  a 
flexibility  check  rig  attached  to  his 
table.  Then  he  cut  in  serial  numbers. 
This  was  a  pair  of  seven  foot  “Stand¬ 
ards,”  and  the  number  was  3416. 

A  few  feet  away  a  shrieking  high¬ 
speed  cutter  was  milling  the  sidewalls 
of  each  ski.  Beyond  was  another  ma¬ 
chine  for  bottom  grinding.  “The  bot¬ 
tom  has  to  be  flat  and  slightly  con¬ 
cave,”  said  the  operator  as  he  laid  a 
straightedge  across  a  finished  bottom, 
“or  the  edge  won’t  bite  when  the  ski 
hits  the  snow.”  We  asked  him  if  he 
was  a  skier.  “No,”  he  said,  “but  I’ve 
got  so  I  know  a  good  ski  when  I  see 
one.”  He  passed  this  ski  on  to  another 
man  who  was  busy  scraping  back  the 


CANADA  (Cont.) 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.  Q.  (Cont.) 

MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 
90  mflet  north  of  Montreal.  A  complete  ski  viUaga 
with  every  facility  for  a  perfect  holiday  for  be¬ 
ginner  or  expert.  More  than  3  miles  of  lifts.  SU 
Schod.  Wide,  smooffi  trails.  Picturesque  cottages, 
inn  and  lodge.  Early  reservations  suggested. 
Mont  Tremblant  Lodge,  Mont  Tremblant,  P.Q. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE  MOTKL 
New  12-unit  deluxe  accommodations  adjoining 
famed  hotel.  5  mins,  to  Mont  Tremblant.  Free 
transportation.  $8-$10  American  Flan.  Folder. 
Rene  Dubois,  Mgr.  Tel.  145. 

QUEBEC  CITY,  P.Q. 

VALCARTIER  SKI  LODGE 
Twenty  miles  from  Quebec  City,  setting  of  un¬ 
paralleled  beauty.  Every  facility  for  skiers  of  all 
classes.  Ski  School.  Rates  $7.50  with  meab. 

STE.  AGATHE  DES  MONTS,  P.Q. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

CHALET  COCHAND  AND  SWISS  CHALETS 
Swiss  style  ski  school,  T-Bar  tows.  Rates  $7.00 
to  $11.00.  Write  Louis  Cochand  for  folder. 

SWITZERLAND 

DAVOS-PARSENN 

GRAND  HOTEL  BELVEDERE 

KLOSTERS 

CHESA  GRISCHUNA 

A  world-famous  hotel  in  the  center  of  some  of 
the  world’s  finest  skiing.  Favored  by  discrim¬ 
inating  skiers  for  its  accessibility  to  the  Parsenn 
snowfields,  its  gourmet  table  and  cheerful  at¬ 
mosphere.  For  Mautifully  illustrated  brochure, 
write  Hans  Guler,  host. 

ST.  MORITZ 

BADRU’TT’S  PALACE  HOTEL 


BURGETT  SKI  MITTS 
Swashbuckling  styles  meticulously 
made  of  beautiful  materials  that 
wear  .  .  .  provide  warmth  w'ithout 
weight.  Four  bright  colors.  Soft 
but  durable  leather  palms.  Poplin 
back  and  cuffs.  Complete  range 
of  sizes.  For  men  and  women. 

AT  YOUR  SKI  SHOP 

K.  L.  Burgett  Co. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Makers  of  famous  Parglov 
and  Par-D-Lux  Golf  Gloves 
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ATTENTION  SKIERS 

Send  for  new  FREE  Alex 
Taylor  Ski  Catalogue  and 
see  for  yourself  the  latest 
and  best  in  ski  equipment. 

72  E.  42nd  St.  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 
•  MU  2-4800  • 


Ski  Clulf^ 


Many  clubs  throughout  the  world  in¬ 
crease  membership,  stimulate  interest 
and  keep  their  members  abreast  of  the 
lotest  developments  in  the  sport  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  reduced  rate  club  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  SKI  Magazine,  if  your  club 
is  not  participating,  write  for  details. 
Address  Circulation  Manager,  Ski  Maga¬ 
zine,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


SKI  Magazine,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


SKI  INSTRUCTOR  WANTED 

For  full-time  work  this  winter  in  Bud 
Phillips’  Mad  River  Glen  Ski  School, 
Waitsfield,  Vermont.  For  details  con¬ 
tact  Phillips  at  once. 


STAY  IN  THE  SUN 


SUN  MOTEL-HOTEL 

Rates  $4.00  for  two,  and  up. 
Downtown  Ketrhum,  Idaho 

J«  Sun  VJL, 


plastic  bottoms  to  expose  the  diagonal 
steel  edge. 

Head  told  us  this  was  a  new  opera¬ 
tion  put  into  effect  last  spring  after  he 
saw  Luggi  Foeger  and  his  instructors 
doing  the  same  thing  to  their  old  Head 
skis  at  Yosemite.  “They  found  it  gives 
the  ski  more  bite  and  tracking  power,” 
he  said. 

We  passed  a  machine  where  a  man 
was  grinding  the  tips  and  tails  to  final 
shape  and  smooth-sanding  the  plastic 
sides.  Then  on  to  a  young  fellow  at 
a  gigantic  buffing  wheel  which  is  the 
polishing  machine.  The  polisher 
would  rufle  the  ski  over  the  spinning 
wheel  finishing  off  with  a  long 
straight  stroke.  He  invited  us  to  feel 
with  our  thumb  the  silky  black  finish 
on  the  sides  of  the  ski  and  then  went 
on  to  polish  the  tops.  We  saw  the  steel 
edges  get  a  final  sharpening  on  an¬ 
other  belt.  “This  has  to  be  done  last,” 
Head  explained.  “The  polishing  dulls 
the  edges  some.”  We  felt  an  edge.  It  j 
was  sharp  as  a  razor  and  we  asked 
Head  how  long  it  would  last.  “Quite 
a  while.  This  steel  is  four  points 
harder  than  a  cold  chisel,”  he  replied, 
“and  there  is  enough  offset  to  allow 
for  repeated  re-sharpening  if  neces¬ 
sary.” 

In  a  back  corner  of  the  shop  we 
visited  a  man  who  was  giving  the  skis 
a  final  inspection.  His  eyes  and  fingers 
moved  rapidly,  examining  bottoms, 
tops,  sides,  edges.  As  he  placed  a  pair 
back  to  back  for  a  last  look  at  the 
camber,  we  asked  him  if  he  ever  sent 
skis  back  for  correction.  “Sure,”  he 
said,  “when  they  need  it,”  adding 
thoughtfully  as  with  a  crayon  he 
placed  a  small  check  mark  near  the 
serial  number  of  each  ski,  “but  the 
boys  aren’t  letting  much  get  past  them 
these  days.”  He  put  some  white  in  the 
name  plate,  gave  the  skis  a  final  rub 
with  a  cloth,  and  put  them  in  a  rack 
marked  “O.K.  For  Stock.” 

We  had  a  quick  look  in  what  they 
call  the  detail  room  where  all  the  se¬ 
parate  parts  are  prepared  for  coating 
with  glue  before  molding.  We  saw 
aluminum  strips  being  stacked  and  cut 
to  ski  shape,  sheets  of  plastic  cut  into 
ski  widths,  boards  of  thick  plywood 
being  milled  into  delicate  tapered 
strips  which  would  become  the  cores. 
The  man  working  on  the  plywood  had 
a  pair  of  micrometers  in  his  hand. 
“Cores  have  to  be  accurate  within  five- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  or  the  ski 
won’t  have  the  right  flexibility,”  he 
explained.  Varying  the  core  thickness 
is  the  way  Head  controls  the  flexibility 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


GET  READY  FOR  THE 
FIRST  SNOWFAU  WITH 

MODERN 

SKIING 

By  Robert  S.  Bourdon 

A  Practical 

New  Guide  to  Good  Skiing 

Whether  you  are  preparing  for  this 
winter’s  races,  or  are  planning  an 
experimental  weekend,  this  book  by 
one  of  America’s  top  ski  experts  can 
save  you  spills  and  improve  your 
style.  Bob  Bourdon  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  downhill  skiing  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  last  seventeen 
years  he  has  pulled  down  top  honors 
in  national  and  international  ski 
events.  Since  1941  he  has  taught  at 
the  famous  Sepp  Ruschp  ski  school 
at  Stowe. 

Unlike  most  ski  books,  MODERN 
SKIING  includes  many  techniques— 
all  those  which  Bob  Bourdon  found 
necessary  to  becoming  a  good  skier- 
plus  odd  information,  taught  by 
thirty  years  experience.  He  begins 
with  the  basic  problem  of  keeping 
your  weight  forward  and  he  takes 
you  to  the  most  advanced  slalom  and 
downhill  technique,  clearly  explain¬ 
ing  each  step  with  photographs  and 
diagrams. 


With  this  book,  you 
will  start  th«  new 
season  with  now  ideas, 
new  confidence. 


Learning  to  Ski  *  Hints  ter  the  leginner 

•  Walking  and  Climbing  •  Straight  tun¬ 
ning  •  Falling  and  Getting  Up  •  Traverse 
and  Snowplow  •  Sidoslip  and  Snowplow 

•  Turn  •  Uphill  Turns  •  Stem  Christy  • 
Parallel  Christy  •  Skis  •  Bindings  • 
Edges  •  Ski  Poles  •  Boots  •  Waxing  • 
Skiing  on  Ice  •  Deep  Snow  Skiing  • 
Downhill  toeing  •  Slalom  with  Glossary 


At  your  bookstore  or 
use  this  coupon  to  order 
your  copy  of  MODERN  SKIING 

for  10  Days 

- FREE  EXAMINATION - 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOn  CO.  SM 

East  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  .  .  .  copy(ies)  of  MODERN 
SKIING.  Within  ten  days  I  will  send  you 
$2.95  plus  postage  or  will  return  the  book 
postpaid. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . Zone ....  State . 

SAVE!  Send  payment  with  order  and  pub¬ 
lisher  will  pay  postage.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  or  money  bock. 
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On  ski  slope  or  cross-country 
trail  ifs  WIGWAMS  for 


solid  comfort.  Springy,  absorbent  inner  soles 
contain  thousands  of  tiny  "tufts"  that  cush¬ 
ion  your  feet.  And  their  comfort  lasts  .  .  . 
WIGWAM  Ski  Socks comeinshrinkless  100% 
Cushioned-Fiber  Nylon  or  Shrink-Treated 
wool.  Brilliant  solid  colors  or  combinations. 
Wear  WIGWAMS  —  WIGWAMS  wear  well! 

Hand  Knit  Hosiery  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


You’ll  enjoy  Mad  River  Glen.  *t  yiu've 
never  skied  . . .  you’ll  have  fun  learning  at 
our  Ski  School.  For  competitors  there  are 
the  famous  Fall -line,  Chute  and  Grand 
Canyon.  For  all,  a  fine  mile-long  chair  lift, 
rope  tow,  solar  shelter,  and  real  hospi¬ 
tality.  Folder. 

MAO  9tV€R  gun 

WAITSFIELD,  VERMONT 


IN  THE  "SNOW  COItNf*  ”  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 

SKI  TROUSERS 

by 

Cromtuell  Clothes; 

Functional — Stylish 
from  $29.50  to  $47.50  a  pair 
SKI  APPAREL— SKI  ACCESSORIES 

77  Fifth  Ave.  between  15th  &  16tb  St. 
WA-4-9611  New  York,  N.Y. 


Howard  Head  and  His  Ski 

{Continued  from  page  65) 

of  the  three  different  models.  Adding 
as  little  as  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
to  the  thickness  of  a  core,  he  said, 
would  make  the  ski  more  than  twice  as 
stiff. 

In  this  same  room  we  saw  a  man 
fitting  steel  edges  into  diagonal  re¬ 
cesses  which  had  been  milled  into  the 
bottom  aluminum  parts.  The  edge,  by 
the  way,  is  a  continuous  ribbon  riv¬ 
eted  to  the  aluminum  at  both  ends  and 
then  bonded  right  in  under  that  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  pressure  so  that 
it  becomes  a  working  sinew  of  the  ski. 
Head  says  his  aviation  training  has 
made  it  awfully  hard  for  him  to  do 
anything,  design-wise,  that  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  the  greatest  strength 
for  the  least  weight.  Matter  of  fact 
that  is  how  he  first  dreamed  up  this 
ski — trying  to  make  a  ski  just  as 
strong  as  wood  but  only  half  as  heavy. 
By  the  time  he  found  that  a  light  ski 
was  not  what  the  skiing  world  had 
been  waiting  for  he  was  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  whole  idea  that  he  kept  right 
on  making  changes  until  he  came  up 
with  the  present  model. 

Our  way  into  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  was  partly  blocked  by  a  shoul¬ 
der-high  mound  of  some  twenty  crates 
all  marked  “Haensli,  Switzerland,” 
and  just  at  that  moment  a  freight 
company  truck  pulled  up  outside  to 
cart  them  away.  Head  told  us  that  the 
crates  contained  a  total  of  375  pairs 
already  bought  by  Haensli  this  year 
for  distribution  to  shops  all  over 
Europe.  “It  was  the  biggest  single 
shipment  we  have  ever  had  to  assem¬ 
ble.  Glad  to  have  it  out  of  the  way,” 
Head  said.  We  were  interested  that 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


Attention  Subscribers! 

The  circulation  department  has  in¬ 
stituted  a  system  to  inform  you  of 
the  status  of  your  subscription.  You 
will  find  that  the  address  sticker  on 
the  wrapper  of  your  issue  is  now  in 
color.  Three  colors  are  used,  and 
their  meaning  is  as  follows:  yellow 
label,  your  subscription  is  in  good 
standing  at  this  time;  blue  label, 
your  subscription  expires  with  the 
next  issue;  pink  label,  your  sub¬ 
scription  expires  with  this  issue. 
Please  remember  that  to  renew  your 
subscription  requires  at  least  three 
weeks’  notice.  In  the  event  you  have 
moved,  please  state  both  your  old 
and  new  address. 


Downhill  Racing 

SKIS 

and  Racing 

SKI  BOOTS 

Seven  ieading  models  of  Downhill  and 
Slalom  Racers.  Also  a  selection  of  the 
finest  in  Boots.  Send  for  free  iiiustrated 
catalog  and  select  your  own. 

ANDRE  49  East  47,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL 


^eatkerti^lit 

ALL  SEAL 

Non-slip 

AFTER  SKI 


Indian  ^ootprinti 

Use  outdoors  and  indoors 
Shearling  Insole 

Ladies  3-9  $11.60  Men  6-12  $12.60 
Fit  guaranteed 
Postage  prepaid 
Money  back  guaranteel 

OnO  GMEINER 

552  Conway  Road,  Elmont,  New  York 


^reevi-fie(d.(/1 


08S. 


^yujTovcTS  for 
fltis  ^PublicohOM 
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Head  s  biggest  shipment  should  be  for 
export  to  Europe  when  for  so  many 
years  the  ski,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
on  the  other  foot. 

Behind  a  man  who  was  putting  the 
fitial  strap  on  a  box  marked  “Sun 
Valley,”  the  whole  wall  was  lined  with 
a  ski  rack  four  feet  deep  and  parti¬ 
tioned  for  the  various  lengths  and 
flexihilities.  It  gave  a  rather  ragged 
effect  as  some  of  the  bins  were  full 
and  others  all  but  empty.  Some  of  the 
partitions  had  no  skis  at  all.  Head  ex¬ 
plained  that  with  three  different  mod¬ 
els  and  seven  different  lengths  to  deal 
with,  one  of  the  major  headaches  of 
a  ski  manufacturer  is  trying  to  coordi¬ 
nate  production  runs  with  unpredict¬ 
able  dealer  demands.  “You’re  always 
out  of  something  or  other,”  he  said. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  shipping 
room  we  met  Head’s  foreman,  Ed 
Keimig,  who  had  come  in  to  supervise 
loading  the  European  shipment.  Kei- 
mig  received  the  training  that  makes 
him  valuable  to  Head  as  an  aircraft 
mechanic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of 
Head’s  men  are  aircraft  mechanics, 
top-notch  men  whom  Head  knew  at 
the  plant  where  he  used  to  be  a  design 
engineer.  Some  have  been  with  him 
since  the  early  experimental  days 
when  Head  was  still  an  aviation  engi¬ 


neer  and  skis  were  huilt  only  on  eve¬ 
nings  and  weekends.  Head  takes  a  lot 
of  satisfaction  from  having  been  able 
to  attract  men  of  this  calibre  to  his 
shop,  highly  paid  craftsmen  who  gave 
up  years  of  seniority  at  aircraft  plants 
in  coming  to  work  for  him.  Six  more 
have  come  with  him  in  the  past  year. 

On  our  way  out  we  stopped  in  at 
the  office  with  its  wall  charts  showing 
production,  stock  inventory,  and  un¬ 
filled  dealer  orders.  Head  pulled  a 
featherweight,  shiny  aluminum  ski  out 
from  a  corner — his  first  model.  “Re¬ 
member  seeing  these  around  in  ’48?” 
he  asked  with  a  wry  grin.  “No  plastic, 
no  steel,  no  body — not  really  a  ski  at 
all  as  I  see  it  now.”  We  remembered 
running  into  Head  at  ski  places  all 
over  the  country  in  the  five  years 
since,  usually  with  an  armful  of  skis, 
and  on  each  occasion  the  skis  were 
different  from  the  time  before.  He 
still  spends  most  of  each  winter  at 
western  and  New  England  ski  centers, 
sometimes  getting  instructors  and 
racers  to  test  his  last  experimental 
skis,  hut  more  often  just  standing  in 
lift  lines  or  having  coffee  in  warming 
huts,  listening,  observing,  discussing. 
“A  drawing  board  helps,”  said  Head, 
“but  the  only  real  way  to  design  skis 
is  to  go  skiing.” 
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Whole  Mountain 
Sklable  on  4^' 


Indoor  Nursery  ages  3-5 
Kiddies'  Ski  School  ages  6-8 
Certified  Ski  School  —  18  Instructors 


Write  regarding  "Learn-To-Ski  Weeks,"  "Special  Family 
Rates,"  "Where  to  Stay."  While  they  last,  send  tor  17  x  22 
color  print  of  12  Bromley  scenes  suitable  for  framing. 


Bromley  —  P.  O.  Box  226  D,  Manchester  Center,  Vt. 


BLACK 

MAGIC 


Ther«-'s  pure  sorcery  in  llie  exciting 
colors  of  While  Slag's  dramatic  new 
ski  jacket.  Soft  pastel  shades  are 
sharply  accented  by  jet  black  Zelan- 
treated  corduroy  and  typically  White 
Slag  “railroad  "  stitching. 

.Wear  it  straight  or  with  a  black  web 
waist  cincher,  or  tuck  it  in. ..its  ■ 
magic!  In  water-repellent  'Alpine  ■ 
cloth... new  fine  weave  combed  cot-  ■ 
ton... Pink,  Mint  Green,  Red,  Nat-  1 
ural,  or  Altitude  Blue, 

Sizes:  10-18  S12.95 

While  Stag  slim-lapered  Gabardine 
Ski  Pants,  from  $11.95  to  $29.95. 
100%  Wool  rib-knit  "Pony-Tail' 
Cap,  $2.95.  _____ 


At  your  favorite  Ski  Shop 


i  1 

il 

Style  1  333  in  tpeciol 
black  Wilton  grain. 


Support  Your 
National  Ski  Patrol 


SHt 

BOOTS 


